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THE 
SPIRIT OF THE PILGRIMS. 
“VoL. Vi APRIL, 1833 NO. 4 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. 


[The following Resolution was adopted by the Pastoral Association, at 


their meeting in Boston, May, 1832—to wit :—] 

“ Deeply sensible of the necessity of continued and powerful revivals of 
religion, to sustain and replenish our churches, bless our country, and save 
the souls of men; acknowledging our unspeakable obligations to the G1 


Head of the Church, for the numerous revivals of the last year: and 
pressed with the importance, by a free and fraternal interchange of views, of 
making ourselves acquiinted with the most effectual means « f promoting ré 
vivals, and the best method of conducting them, and of giving a permanent 
influence to the Gospel of Christ : 

“ Therefore, resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed, to corres- 
pond with the ministerial associations in the state, on this interesting sub- 
ject; obtain an expression of the views of ministers, and the results of their 
experience ; embody a statement of the same, and cause it to be published, 
as soon as may be, in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, or in such other manner as 
they may think proper.” 

[The following ministers were chosen, as the committee, namely, Rev. Dr 
Woods, Rey. Dr. Beecher, Rev. Mr. Ide, Rev. Dr. Osgood, Rev. Mr. Fiske, 
Rev. Dr. Hyde, and Rev. Mr. Storrs. In pursuance of the-above resolution 
of the Pastoral Association, the Committee proposed to each of the evangeli- 
eal associations of ministers in Massachusetts, the following inquiries ; solic- 
iting returns as soon as might be convenient, viz.] 

1. What recent Revivals of Religion have taken place within the limits 
of your Association ? 

2. What have been the characteristics and the fruits of those revivals 

3. By what means have they been promoted : What are the doctrines, 
and the mode of preaching, which have apparently been most successfal ; 

4. What estimate have you been led to form of the utility of Protracted 
Meetings? And, in your opinion, how should they be condneted, and what 
cautions respecting them should be observed, in order ta secure them against 
abuse, and render them most conducive to the interests of the church ? 
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5. Are there any errors in doctrine, or irregularities in practice, against 
which, it + oo to you specially important to guard the churches at the 
present day ? 

6. Whi at, in your view, ought ministers and Christians to do, in order to 
secure the continuance and increase of the special operations of the Holy 
Spirit, and render the influence of the Gospel general and permanent ? 


[How many of the Associations have made returns, we do not know; but 
such as have not, we hope will make them without delay. in the mean time, 
we publish the following, just received from the Committee, to which we 


earnestly invite the attention of Ministers and Churches. } 


REPORT OF THE SUFFOLK SOUTH ASSOCIATION. 


I. Revivars or Retieron. 


1. Whatis a revival? "Every kind of excitement about 
things of a relimious nature, is not entitled to the name of a re- 
vival. As animal and social beings, we are | ‘to be excited 
on any subject which may aff our interest, or happiness. 
We hear of military conflict and il revolution. We see the 
community divided into parties about public men and measures, 
acts of lecislation and candidates for office. And what should 
hinder that the great things, pertaining to God and eternit ty, 
should sometimes absorb the soul, and awaken intense feeling, 
while there is little sorrow for sin, or practical obedicnce ? The 
peo} le of Israel, on the bank of the Red Sea, made promises 


which thew sub equent conduct did not well sustain: and 


when trembling at the foot of Sinai, they said, “ All that the 
Lord hath spoken, we will do.” There were Inany, who fol- 
lowed in the retinue of Christ. at one time wishine to pl ‘oclaim 
him king, and at another, shouting hosanna to the Son of Da- 
vid, whose love was of a very doubtful character. If a con- 


} 


course of people weep around the grave of a iriend, why may 
they not weep when their own death, or some kindred t opic, Is 
urged i in the discourse of the living preacher? The th rosiael 
assemblage, the shades of night, plaintive strains of music, so- 
lemn appeals to the passions, may contribute to such a result. 
Nor is a special zeal about the visible forms and ordinances 
of religion, entitled to the name of a revival. Jehu boasted of 
his zeal for the Lord of hosts, when he exterminated the idola- 
trous house of Ahab, to render more secure his own seat on the 
throne of Israel. Saul of Tarsus, when a persecutor of the 
disciples, exhibited much zeal. Sectarians often exhibit a high 
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degree of zeal. Loud talk and violent measures about the ex- 
ternal forms of religion, even a profuse liberality to support the 
dignity of the church, or to introduce a particular creed or mode 
of worship, give no decisive evidence of genuine love. 

Nor is a multiplication of religious meetings entitled to the 
name of a revival. ‘This appears well; but fair appearances, 
like the flowers of spring often disappoint expectation. A dis- 
position to att ‘nd religious meetings may be the result of edu 


= 


Le A ! 


cation, or a temporary sympathy, or a ifish Wish to merit 


aven hy 1 ‘lee Kor the » re; “at list ition in: 
heaven by works. or the same reasons, any disposition in a 
people to crowd into the visible church, and attend on its pecu- 


liar ordinances, is no satisfactory evidence of increasing plety. 


In all cases, we must inquire into the motives, and endeavor to 


trace out the moral temper of the heart 
The question returns:—What is a revival? It is a special 
visitation of the Holy Spirit in any place, giving efficacy to the 


W wd and ordinances : of the (408D a in (| 7 lificati mn ol saints 


and in the conversion of sinners, »tnAL PUDLIC morals ai » re 
formed,—works of pi ty and benevolence are promoted, God 
is hon red and souls are stam ved 1 hoa heavenly seal. 


This accords with the official work of the Spirit in the econo- 
my of human redemption,—teaching the ignorant, convincing 
the obdurate, consoling the humble, and sanctifying the peni 
tent. Some of the ordinary features of a revival are such as 
these : 

A spirit of inquiry is apparent among the pi ople. Lev ily 


| 


yields to reflection, and scenes of festivity and mirth to sober 


and rational pursuits. They read the Bible with more fre- 
quency and serious thought. ‘They visit the sanctuary with 
more punctuality and reverence. ‘They resort to the teachers 
of religion, to guide them in the ways of peace and truth. 


They no longer despise the catechism, the humble tract, and 
the place of social prayer. They contemplate God in his being 
and attributes, in his decrees and works. ‘They contemplate 
their own soul in its nature and destiny, in its moral and ulti- 
mate prospects. "hey contemp! ite the 
the invisible world in their near approach and incomprehensi- 
ble magnitude. The eye and the ear are open to the know 
ledge of truth, and the dormant powers of t) 


interests and objects of 
. 
I 


hought are excited 
to vigorous action. 'The great question is asked, What shall 
we do to Le saved ? 

A deep conviction of sin is apparent among the people in a 
time of religious revival. Such conviction is indispensable, or 
the inquiry will not be urged respecting the possibility or terms 
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of salvation. And such conviction is the natural consequence 
of serious reflection. When the predigal came to himself, he 
was impressed with his folly and guilt. Any people who come 
to a true knowledge of themselves, are constrained to confess 
the holiness of the law in their condemnation. It is of little 
importance what may be the incidental and immediate means 
of conviction, as the application of the law by the Spirit to the 
conscience and the heart, is always the primary cause. One 
is impressed with the fact that he is a lost sinner, in some hour 
of retirement ; another, when in the great congregation :—one 
is suddenly overwhelmed, another is gradually impressed ;- 
one suffers domestic bereavement, another is aflected by the 
conversion or exhortation of a friend :—one is alarmed by the 
thunder of Sinai, another is subdued by the voice of mercy 
from Zion. ‘They all agree in this, that they have offended a 
holy God, whom they were under the highest obligation to 
honor and serve. ‘They all agree in this, that if they were 
treated on the principles of strict justice, their condemnation is 
sure. Hence, 

A penitential sorrow for sin is another feature of a genu 
ine revival. Some kind of regret is nearly inevitable. We 
possess an instinctive dread of suffering. The culprit, when 
detected and led away to punishment, cannot conceal his in- 
ward conflict of shame and remorse. Convicted sinners often 
struggle with their convictions, and endeavor to banish anxiety 
by hardening the heart. But in a genuine revival of religion, 
under the illuminating and convincing energy of the Spirit, 
there is much godly sorrow for sin. This consists, not in una- 
vailing crief for the event itself. but in self-abasement and self- 
condemnation, in an honest acknowledgment of the holiness of 
the divine law and in a penitent confession of personal and ag- 
gravated guilt. The sincerity of this repentance is evinced in 
a reform of vicious habits, in a reparation of injuries, in a mu- 
tual confession of faults, and in a new devotion to God in works 
of piety and duty. The happy effects of such repentance are 
often apparent in the improved state of society, and command 
the notice of the transient observer. When controversies are 
adjusted and jealousies allayed,—when the proud become hum- 
ble, the fraudulent honest, the intemperate sober, and the pro- 
fane prayerful,—the change is visible. They, who cease to 
do evil, cannot fail to learn to do well. 

Habitual prayer is another ordinary feature of a revival. 
Worldly men cast off fear and restrain prayer; but when the 
love of God is shed abroad in the heart, it is a spirit of grace 
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and supplication. Prayer is easy and grateful, and not a bur- 
den or a task. The closet is visited for communion with the 
Father of spirits. The family is daily assembled to read his 
word and unite in his worship. ‘The erection of the domestic 
altar in prayerless families is often a striking indication of the 
progress of a revival. Little assemblages for prayer, as in the 
twilight of the morning and at other hours, are common and 
well attended. And the church on the Sabbath exhibits a new 
appearance in the greater number, solemnity, and deep atten- 
tion of the people. 

A cordial trust in Christ is another feature of a revival of 
religion. Evangelical views of his nature aud offices are readi 
ly embraced by those who are thoroughly convinced of sin, and 
find themselves exposed to perdition. It is not found necessary 
to dwell with unusual frequency or special argumentation on 
his deity or atoning sacrifice. When these are presented in a 


! 


plain and scriptural light, penitent iquirers readily repose uD 


limited contidence in him, and commit their souls to his divine 
care, as the Gentile converts did, in the days of the Apostles 
They at once apprehend and joyfully embrace the scheme of 


salvation revealed in the Gospel. ‘They see Christ to be the 


end of the law for righteousness to the believer,—its demands 
answered and its authority sustained ; while the penitent, in 
himself condemned and lost, is fre ly pardon I. They behold 
with admirine gratitude, “the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” it is surprising, often, to see how 


easily persons, who were embarrassed by the prejudices of a 
false education, begin to adore and praise the Saviour, and find 
peace to their souls through faith in his vicarious sufferings 
aad gracious intercession. ‘They bow with devout reverence, 
and begin the celestial strain, “ Unto him that loved us and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and his Father; to him be glory 
and dominion forever and ever.” 

Practical piety, or a persevering obedience to the holy 
law of God, is the last feature of a religious revival, which will 
now be noticed. ‘This is the test of character. “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” From the abundance or overflow- 
ing of the heart, we speak and act. It is impossible that our 
affections and purposes should not appear in the visible habits 
and conduct of life. We may be hypocrites in particular in- 
stances, but a universal hypocrisy cannot be maintained. <A 
character will be formed and exhibited. A great increase of 
practical piety, therefore, is a uniform feature of a true revival 
of religions The name of God is spoken with reverence, his 

*16 
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dominion is acknowledged, his day is sanctified, his worship is 
observed, his word is read, and his precepts are obeyed. All 
works of charity, which tend t o glorify God, or improve the 
condition of man, receive a new impulse. ‘This obedience, 


which flows from a regenerate heart, is not fitful and tempora- 


ry, but enlightened and persevering. The obligations of duty 
do not vary with time and circumstances, but are eternal as our 
intelligent nature and the moral government of God. 

Such are some of the features of a revival of religion, in dis- 
tinction from a temporary excitement of sympathy, or a simple 
attendance on the external forms of religion. If the subjects of 
such a work of grace are many, intelligent, and devout, while 
there is joy in heaven among the angels in view of their re- 
pentance, the church on earth should participate in the joy. 
The reality of such revivals of religion, both in ancient and 
modern times, is a matter of authentic and well attested history. 
We might as well deny political changes in the history of the 
world, as moral. With us, a frequent revival of religion isa 
matter of observation and experience. We sce no valid objec- 
tion to the thing itself. Itis a needful work, and ought to be 
esteemed a precious blessing from the ascended Saviour. All 
valid objections, which were ever made to a revival of religion, 
rest not against the thing itself, which is the perfect work of 
the Spirit, but against some measures, or attendant circum- 
stances, which wholly originate in human weakness, or folly. 
We shoul | beware how we think, or speak lightly of the work 
of the Spirit, lest we incur the guilt of the unpardonable si 
And let Z not ascribe to the work of the Spirit the imperfec- 
tions of men. Religion has often been exposed to the contempt 
of the unbelieving, by the rashness, or folly, of its professed 
friends: and thus a stone of stumbling has unhappily been 
cast in the A gg of ruin. How cautious ought we to be, 
lest we deface the beauty « f a divine work, by rendering the 
imperfect instrume ntality of man too prominent. 

A revival of religion is represented in the Bible under strong 
and glowing imagery. It is set forth by the return of spring, 
after the chills and tempests of winter,—by showers of rain, 
with attendant fruitfulness and plenty, after the prevalence of 
famine,—and by a resurrection to life, after being long subject- 
ed to the power of death. It is represented that under the 
Messiah’s reign, human diseases will be removed, and long life 
be a general blessing,—that brute animals will lose their sav- 
age nature,—and that peace and abundance will be univer- 
sal. 

2. Have any recent revivals taken place within this As- 
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sociation? ‘This Association embraces ten churches, five in 
the city of Boston, and five in its southern vicinage. Seven of 
these have been organized within a few years. Our history is 
chiefly limited to a short period. Heavy pecuniary sacrifices, 
and the alienation of friends excepted, it has been a time of 
signal prosperity and mercy. ‘To leave the churches and altars 
where our fathers worshipped,—to relinquish our just claims to 
ecclesiastical funds, and to be at the expense of erecting new 
buildings for our accommodation in the service of God, are op 
pressive trials, which can be best appreciated by experience. A 
conscious sense of fidelity to Christ, and some tokens of his ap 
probation are a present reward. 

The Park Street Church continues destitute of a Pastor.’ 
and a history of the gracious work of the Spirit within its limits 
carinot now be presented. It has been highly distinguished 
for enterprise and liberality. And such bas been the increase 
of its number, that while it has sent out little colonies to assist 
in the establishment of five or six other churches. it still enu 
merates more than four hundred membe 

The Union Church has been highly favored by the Head of 
the Church. A spirit of harmony and 
uninterrupted. ‘I'wo or three periods of reviving have been dis- 
tinctly marked. It has been instrumental in introducing the 


ayer has been nearly 


two revivals with which the city has been favored in the last 
ten years. As its beloved pastor is exhausted with hit labors, 


a particular notice of the measures ad pted and the various 
success attending them cannot now be given. 


than four hundred members. 


The Pine Street and South Bosten Churches have heen e 
tablished within a few years, and are regularly advancing in 
number and strength. They shared in the blessines of the 
late revival in 1831, and give fair promise of enlargement and 
usefulness. Each of them has about one hundred and fifty 
members. 

The Mariners’ Church was lately established for the special 
benefit of those, “ who go down to the sea in sl ips, that do bus- 
Mess in great waters.” It is well attended on the Sabbath, and 
exerts a salutary influence on the moral habits and general 
character of seamen. As a light-house on the border of the 
ocean, we trust it will guide many mariners on the perilou 


voyage of life to the haven of final rest. Bibles and tracts are 
distributed. Some instances of hopeful conversion have occur- 
red. 


* The Rev. J. Il. Linsley has been installed pastor of the Park Street Church since 
this Report was written. 
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The evangelical churches in Brighton and Walpole have 
been organized withia five years, cousisting of individuals who 
withdrew from the Armimian or Unitarian Parishes in those 
towns. ‘I'he pecuniary sacrifice was heavy. But they have 
been comforted and enlarged, beyond expectation. There isa 
favorable change in the moral habits of the adjacent population, 
The late revival, both in Brighton and Walpole, was a signal 
work of the Spirit. Afier much reflection and prayer, a series 
of meetings was held in each of these churches, on four sue- 
cessive days, for the ministration of the word and ordinances, 
Within the space of a few weeks, fifiy in each of these socie- 
ties exhibited evidences of deep repentance for sin and submis- 
sion to God. 

"The Second Church in Nee lh im is one of the few in this 
Association, which have come down froin the days of the fath- 
ers, without convulsion, or contamiuation. Its retirement may 
have favored its purity. It has received moderate accessions 
from time totime. In the autuma of the last year, there was 
a special seriousness among the young people, and twenty have 
united themselves to the church in a public profession of re- 
pentance and faith. 

The South Church in Dedham was apparently weakened, 
but actually strengthened, by the secession of those who could 
not bear sound doctrine. A smatl Universalist Society was es- 


tablished. ‘Ihe church has since been more harmonious and 
r. . /. } ! od j } 7 | 

efficient. t was blessed with a Speci u revival durine the last 
winter, when fifiy, in a judgment of charity, were brought toa 


cordial reconciliation with God, thirty of whom are now Vis 
ble members of the chnreli. 

"The First Chur 
mains to be noticed. ‘This ancient 
in the public sympathy. It \ 1638, 
the fourteenth, ia the order of tine, among the churches of the 


' . ° 
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Pilgrims, after their landing on the rock at Plymouth. Its five 
rey “fhe hele 
Pastors, whose ministry embraces a period of one hundred and 
sechiy cian stint tires os) smal Der val ‘ved and died 
SIXty-sIX Years, Were asie and ny men, wno lived and diet 
en a ae . . , ; , at 2 on | re | A, lahewe 
Within its bosom. Its sixth is now the President of Middlebury 
ra 2 . 1 a o} ! } ¢ i seaiaiahcs nm the 
C,lege, Vt. It shared in the early dew of divine grace on the 


plantations of New England, and especially in the memorable 
revival of 1742. ‘There have been times of merciful visitation 
within a few years, as in 1821, 1827, and 1831, in which 
about two hundred persons, on a profession of their repentance 
and faith, were admitted to the church. 

3. Characieristics and fruits of these revivals. In the 
short sp.ce of five years, one thousaad individuals in this small 
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Association, have been admitted to the churehes, giving credible 
evidence of personal piety. These were m stl y recent converts. 
A large proportion of them were under twenty-five years of 
age; and thus a pledge is secured, that the influence of the 
Gospel will be extended down to the next weneration. 

“' he fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
entleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” These 
graces and virtues of the Christian character, so far as we are 
aware, are illustrated, in some aood degree, in the life and con 


oa 


duct of the subjects of this work. Instances of : postacy are 
extremely rare. This might be presumed, as the revival wa 
wholly a rational work, that is, in accordance with the princi 
ples of our nature and the dictates of common sense. There 
was no overwhelming excitement, no loud w ing, no excla 
mation, no fainting, or other phy de rement. The 
meetings were never protracted to a late hour in the evening. 
nor interrupted by any disorder. The spirits of the prophets 
were in subjection to the prophets. Women never « pressed a 
wish to exhort or pray in public meetings. 

A period of revival in any church was usually preceded by a 
spirit of prayer, by much self-examination, and by an increased 
attendance on the word and ordinances. The Bible. Sabbath. 
and sanctuary were more valued. The style of conversation 


among Christians was more spiritual and heavenly. Publi 
preaching became more searching and fi thful. he ceneral 


deportment of the people was usually more thoughtful and so 
ber. ‘The slanders and cavils of infidelity were suspended. 
God drew near in majesty and grace, to revive his people and 
to subdue his enemies 

In most instances, the work has extended through several 
montlis, and in some through one or two years: but in small 
and compact societies, it has been chiefly limited to a few weeks. 

Resp cting the practical effects of these revivals, we are con- 
strained to say, that they are genuine and salutary. Indeed, it 


is too late an age of the church, in which to speak of the work of 
the Spirit and the influence of the Gospel on man. by way of 
apology, or doubtful commendation. We witness a greater 
dread of sin, and a more holy reverence toward God. Fami 
lies, once worldly or profane, are daily assembled for prayer, 
and children are instructed in the first principles of divine truth. 
The reformation in respect to temperance extends with every 
revival. Works of charity are patronized. Contributions are 
immediately increased in amount. They who find the Bible 
a treasure, desire to give it to others; and they who have found 
the Saviour precious, wish to bring all men to see his excel- 
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lenc, and to taste his love. A healthful state of public morals 
and indications of general prosperity, follow in the train. In. 
dustry supplants idleness, justice excludes dishonesty, and a 
thrifty economy takes the place of a vicious waste. Nor have 
we been subjected in these churches, to the incidental evils 
of which we have heard or read in former years and other 


places; such as extreme listlessness after high excitement, rude 
assaults from opposers, or instances of fixed melancholy, of 
mental aberration, or of suicide. So far as we recollect, the ad- 
versary of souls has not been allowed to take advantage of hu- 
man infirmity in such ways, and thus cast a reproach on the 


cause of Chirist. 
4. Doctrines. style of prea dri Lo, an I oth r means to 
promote revivals. 


The members of this Association ; » in their views of re- 
ligious doctrine. They are not given to sectarism, or Innova- 
tion. They cordially adhere to that system of truth, which has 
been set forth in the Catechisms and wifessions of the Pro. 
testant Churches, and which was taught by the Pilcrims of 
New England. 'They honestly believe in the total depravity 
of unregenerate man, and the consequent necessity of regenera- 
tion by the special agency of the Holy Spirit, an 1 of a free for- 
giveness through the vicarious sufferings of a divine Saviour. 
They honestly believe that impenitent sinners deserve endless 
punishment, and need to be warned to flee from the wrath to 
come. Hence the perfection of the divine character and law, 
the eternal decrees of God respectin his created world, the 
apostasy of man, the d ily, humanity, and { i ’ death of 
Christ, the personality and official y the Spirit, the na- 
ture and necessity of experimental religion, the salvation of the 
righteous and the perd tion of the wicked, are subjects of fre- 


quent argument and solemn % 
The style of preaching is doctrinal rather than declamatery, 


and addressed to the understanding and conscience, rather than 
the passions. Men are considered as rational and voluntary 
beings, who need first to be instructed in duty and truth, and 


then to be admonished to cultivate affections and perform works 
correspondent to such instruction. Sermons are mostly writ- 
ten with care, and delivered with notes. 

Other means employed are such as are usually approved for 
the purposes of religious instruction and impression. Such are 
the Sabbath School and the Bible Class, the distribution of 
Bibles and T'racts, personal conversation, pastoral visitation 
from house to house, meetings for Christian conference and 
prayer, and days of fasting and prayer in the churches. On 
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special occasions, we approve of meetings for devotional services, 
at an early hour in the morning ; and when the state of reli- 
gious feeling among a people will justify it, we recommend a 
weekly meeting for personal inquiry and conversation with all 
who are convinced of their danger and guilt as sinners. This 
last kind of meeting assists a pastor to be acquainted with the 
history of each mind at a most interesting period, and gives 
him an oppo tunity to answer questions, to resolve doubts, and 
to accommodate his counsels to the present state of each indi- 
vidual. A discreet and prayerful management of this meeting 
will try the pastor’s wisdom and fidelity. Meetings of this kind 
are such as Baxter held with the families of his people at his 
own house, (he being unable to visit them,) during his most 
successful ministry at Kidderminster. 

Whatever may be our care and perseverance in the applica- 
tion of means, we profess our entire dependence on the sove- 
reign grace of God, and humbly cast ourselves before his throne 
in prayer. We say with the Apostle, (1 Cor. iii. 6, 7,) “I have 
planted, Apollos watered ; but God gave the increase 
neither is he that planteth any thing, neither is he that water- 
eth; but God that giveth the increase.” 

Such is a notice of sume of the recent revivals in this 
ciation, with their characteristics and fruits 
ployed to promote them. 


so then 


A 
ASSO 


, and the means em- 


II. Sprecrat anp Successtve MEETINGS. 


Meetings for religious worship, held in succession for several 


days, are undoubtedly entitled to approbation. ‘They are well 
set his seal to 


‘ 
suited to our social nature, and God has often 
them ; and when accompanied with humble and it 


WV mportunate 
ibition of divine truth, and 
with a vigilant guard against the arts of human device, they 
may become eminently useful. hey 
circle, to some extent, not on account of the presentation of new 
truths, but that the great truths of rei | Li 


T reveiation, pbiless 


have been useful in out 


GQih every 


age of the world to the conversion of souls, have been present- 
ed in a vivid manner and with longer continuance. ‘his, we 
apprehend, is the true reason why a series of religious meetings 


[f this opinion be correct, it is easy to see how such meetings 
should be conducted. 'The state of the church. and the cir- 
cumstances of the people should be accurately observed before 
the meeting is appointed,—a spirit of humble prayer should be 
cherished,—no dependence should be placed on eloquent preach- 
ers, but every eye should be directed to the sovereign grace of 


has usually resulted in the hopeful conversion of many souls. 
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x0d. Then let the truth be preached in a plain and faithful 
manner, and we may expect that the Holy Spirit will descend, 
and converts be multiplied. 

The utility of a frequent repetition of these Meetings is very 
doubtful. They exhaust the time and strength of ministers,— 
they promote a kind of religious gossiping,—they cherish habits 
of dissipated thought, periodical fervor, fastidious taste and un- 
due confidence in means; while their novelty, which has ad- 
ded to their influence, must soon wear away. However it may 
be wise, after long intervals, to repeat them, they are not to be 
considered as the permanent means of salvation. It is the reg- 
ular ministration of Christian ordinances by the stated Pastor, 
without the imposing grandeur, the parade, the busile and ex- 
citement of public occasions, which God has appointed to nour- 
ish men to life eternal. 


II. Any Prevairinc Errors 1x Doctrine orn IRREGULARITIES IN Prac- 
ricrf 


It is well known that this portion of the church has been in- 
fected for many years with errors classed under the popular 
names of Unitarianism and Universalism. ‘These still remain 
among us, but are no long 
constituent part of our chun 


embraced by those who form a 


] sy 


r 
1 | ’ . rn aoe 
| i are therefore comparative- 


ly harmless. Infidelity has made its appearance, and we fear 
that some young men in our congregations have been led away. 


dut these are not all the errors of the present day. ‘There are 
points advanced by men, w! esteemed orthodox, which 
have given us some alarm. ‘The sentiments to which we 
allude, pertain principally to the moral character of man, the 
nature and evidence of vital religion, and the influences of the 


Holy Spirit in effecting regeneration. We have understood the 
Scriptures as representing man in his natural state totally de- 
praved, possessing no holiness whatever, and nothing that can 
originate it. We have feared that in pressing human ability, 
this main difficulty has been overlooked, and an impression has 
been conveyed to common hearers, whether + Hs or not, 
that they are in every sense as competent to obey as they would 
have been if the *y had never fallen. Hence their deep ‘de ‘prav- 
ity, in consequerte of which they need the life-giving grace of 
the Spirit to sanctify and save them, is in a great measure hid- 
den from their sight. As directly connected with this senti- 
ment, sinners are urged to consecrate themselves immediately 
to God, a duty which we all readily admit, but the influence of 
the Spirit in producing this consecration, though seldom denied, 


and generally denominated special and sovereign, appears to be 
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cepresented as little more than that upholding and superintend- 
ing providence by which we live and move and speak, or at 
most, as little more than a light held up to render truth more 
vivid and motives more powerful. ‘Thus, the energy which 
quickens the soul, is attributed to the word of God, or to human 
agency in some form, more than to the power which raised 
Christ from the dead, and quickened the Ephesians who had 
been dead in trespasses and sins. 

These erroneous views of depravity and of the agency of the 
Spirit in conversion; lead into an error respecting the nature of 
vital religion. Fearing to infringe on human liberty, and with 
an honest intention, no doubt, to throw all blame on the sinner, 
ministers tell men that they have full ability to serve God, 
while the absolute necessity of a special divine influence to move 
them, however admitted in speculation, is studiously kept out 
ofsight in preaching. ‘The natural consequence is, that they 
are led to believe, that if they resolve to serve God with such a 
heart as they have, and obtain any thing like peace of mind in 
religious duty, they are Christians. Hence the state of their 
hearts is overlooked, and a false standard of religion is estab- 
lished. 

There are several practices, too, against which we think the 
churches should be cautioned. 'The temporary settlement, and 
frequent dismission of ministers, we consider an evil. We have 
noticed, with much pain, the encroachments on the Sabbath by 
traffic, and by assemblages, political and literary, on Saturday 
evening, attended sometimes by the members of our churches. 
We have remarked that it is becoming common in some of our 
churches, to appoint “meetings for inquiry,” where some gene- 
tal addresses are made without any personal conversation with 
individuals, and all who attend are reported as “ anxious in- 
quirers.” “ An inquirer,” according to the settled usage of the 
churches, describes a person under pungent conviction for sin ; 
but in such a case, it is applied to one who is willing to come 
into a mixed assemblage for religious counsel and exhortation. 
Hence it is not strange that many are reported as inquirers who 
were never seriously convinced of sin, and that among many 
nominal inquirers, few hopeful converts can be found, at the 
end of a year. We have had occasion to observe in other cases 
where persons were awakened and conversed with, that the 
address was of a quieting kind, and, instead of probing their 
wicked hearts deep, and urging them to make thorough work, 
and indulge no hope without a strict scrutiny, they were exhort- 
ed to look away from themselves, and engage at once in tne 
Christian race, as heirs of glory. 

VOL. VI.—NO. IV. 17 
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Hasty admission to the church, particularly of young persons, 
is another practice attended w ith serious evils and promising 
little good. 

Another irregular practice, which has obtained to some ex- 
tent in the churckes, is an undervaluing the ordinance of Infant 
Baptism. Parents, instead of being urged to present their chil 
dren in baptism as a duty, are simply reminded of it as a privi- 
lege which they may enjoy or neglect at pleasure. Some con- 
gregational ministers have even maintained that baptism 
administered in infancy might properly be repeated in adult 
years to satisfy the scruples of any, and so little is thought of 
the ordinance in some churches, that no record is kept of the 
names of those baptized, whether children or adults. 


IV. Tue Prersesxt Duty or Ministers AND CHURCHES IN ORDER TO SECURE 
THE SPECIAL AND CONTINUED OPERATIONS OF THE HoLy Spirit, anp 
TO RENDER THE [NFL ENCE OF THE Gos! EL GENERAL AND PERMANENT. 


This topic of inquiry is so extensive in its nature that a defi- 
nite answer cannot well be given. Our immediate duty may 


vary from day to day, and from hour to hour. All truth must 
be believed, and all duty performed. We must be in our ap- 
propriate places, and engaged in our appropriate works,—culti- 
vating holy affections, embracing and defending correct prinei- 
ples,—pure in speech, beneficent and useful in action. In general, 
we must be like the one hundred and twenty holy men and 
women at Jerusalem, from the day of Christ’s ascension to the 
Pentecost. We must understand the import of the promise re- 
specting the Spirit, and believe in its sure accomplishment: we 
must be in a state of expectation, of faith and hope: we must 
feel our absolute dependence on spiritual aid for ourselves and 
others: we must dwell much on the greatness of the blessing, 
and the endless consequences of its being granted, or withheld, 
in respect t ) the salvation, or perdition, of immortal beings: we 
must be humble, sincere, and persevering in our prayers,— 
striving, like Jacob with the Angel of the Covenant, as if un- 
willing to be denied,—and yet placing unlimited trust in the 
sovereign wisdom and benevolence of God: and in all this, 
there must be concert and harmony,—we must often assemble 
together with one accord,—our prayers and alms must ascend 
up together, as a memorial before God: and we must continue 
in works of piety and acts of devotion, until the Spirit come 
down in his mighty power and rich grace, to convince and 
subdue, enlighten and console. 

More particularly,—1. We must acknowledge the person- 
al honors and offices of the Spirit. If we consider the Spirit 
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only a divine agency, or influence, we divest him of his person- 
al dignity, deny his official honors, and neglect to ascribe to him 
the praise of his works. Wherever his being is coucealed, 
denied, and his official authority is rejected, the Spirit is dis- 
honored, and may well show his disapprobation. hi 
same manner is he dishonored, where his persona 
declared, or believed, to be unnecessary in the regeneration of 
ginners, or the sanctification of saints.—where it is 
there is no moral glory, and no sovereign grace, in 

vessels of wrath into vessels of mercy,—where no admir 





expressed, and no thanks are rendered, for such a work,—and 
much more, where it is made the subject of scandal, and i | 
ed enthusiasm, or melancholy. W e confess al 

too, When good people, in their discourse and pi 


ye 


ly contemplate the Spirit only as a divine influence, when p 
lic benedictions are often pronounced without any ackn 


ment of his personality, and when such effic cy Is ascribed to 
truth as applied by human reasoning and e! quence, as tor 
der his blesse | avency needless: we confess ourselves alarm van 


lest he should leave ministers to their self-sufficiency. and the 


churches to their pride, sinners unconvinced, and believers un 
edified, until our Zion become as mount Gilboa, on which the: 

was neither rain nor dew. In coming to God in any act of 
worship, we must believe that he is, and that he will regard 
our humble attempts to serve him; so in seeking to obtain the 
blessings of the Spirit, we must first acknowledge his deity and 
personality, and then his powerful and gracious work in the 
accomplishment of man’s redemption. 

2. We must cultivate a filial sense of dependence, whi 
will dispose us to seek to the Spirut for cuidance and bli 
ing. If the Bible had been silent, it might be presumed, th 
we should learn our dependence, by the results of our own 


perience. If we do not feel the need, shall we seek for sup 


aid? If we are wise and strong, shall we implore wisdom and 
streneth ? And will our Teacher be satisfied, when we care 
not for his instructions ? Will our Guide accompany us, when 
we are indifferent to his attendance? Will the Comforter be 
pleased, when we disclaim any want of his consolation? If 
then we desire the Spirit to dwell with us, to illumine our path, 
to console our hearts and to succeed our labors, we must culti- 
vate an habitual sense of our dependence. 

3. We must not grieve, or resist, the Spirit by false 
principles or depraved habits, by unbelief or hardness of 
heart. We must be holy and blameless. We must wash our 
hands in innocence, search our habitations for the accursed 
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thing, and institute a rigid discipline in the churches. The 
work of preparation must doubtless begin in those, who are the 
subjects of his gracious strivings, before it can be expected to 
extend to the infidel and the obdurate. The general diffusion 
of correct knowledge, and a thorough reform in the external 
habits of a people, must surely be considered as favorable indi- 
cations of a work of mercy upon the heart, which shall prepare 
its subjects to share in the holy services and joys of heaven, 
Without some such preparation in removing things offensive 
and in correcting things false, it would not usually be consistent 
for the Spirit to visit any people, as they would not welcome 
his approach, nor honor his official work. 

4. We must give more promine nee to the cross of Christ 
in the ministrations of the pulpit, and in the labors of the 
Christian press. 'The experiment has been tried. Neither 
philosophy, nor the science of morality has any such power to 
move the human soul, as the simple narrative of the great Im- 
manuel’s death, and the momentcus facts which it involves, 
The Gospel is a most efficient instrumeut to civilize barbarous 
nations, to refine vulgar manners, to reform licentious habits, to 
elevate gross minds, to subdue depraved passions, to break hard 
hearts, and to improve the whole condition of human society. 

We must exhibit the adorable attributes of Christ, his offices 
and works, and his claims to our worship, obedience and trust, 
We must dwell on his condescension and love, his almighty 
power and exalted reign. 

As the types of the Jewish dispensation, and the writings of 
the prophets centre in Christ, so must the ministrations of the 
Christian sanctuary, do him honor. As the Spirit takes of the 
things of Christ, and shows them to men ; so these must be the 
burden of our ministry, or our efforts will not coincide with the 
official work of the Spirit, and will therefore be ineffectual to the 
conversion and salvation of sinners. He is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, and through faith in his name the peni- 
tent may share in all the blessings of his kingdom. 

5. We must be much in prayer for this richest gift of 
our exalted Saviour. ‘This is inculcated for two reasons :— 
The one is, that prayer puts us into a state of mind to receive 
and improve the blessing,—turning our eye to God, and im- 
pressing us with a sense of dependence and unworthiness,— 
abasing our pride, and inspiring with humility. The other 
reason is, that prayer is the instituted condition on which the 
blessing is offered. ‘“ Ask that ye may receive.” “If ye, be 
ing evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children ; how 
much more shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
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to them that ask him.” We can have no reas onable expecta 
tion of such blessings, without humble an id penitential, — 
and persevering prayers. A fitful, transient devotion, perhaps 
never introduces a revival. It must be a pure and ste Fs flame, 
—the effectual, fervent prayer of the righteous, which availeth 
much. In this, concert is very desirable and promising. “ If 
two of you shall agree on earth, as touching any thing tha 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Iather, which 


Li 
isin heaven.” Ifa fourth, or a tenth part of a church in am 
place, should be cordially united‘in this concert, with what 
strength of hope, might they plead | the fulfilment of the promise. 
Finally, We must persever ina di rent a plicatio y of 
the ordinary means of instruction and grace, which he 
been divinely instituted and approved. 'This part of our duty 
might have been named first. lis importance and obligation 
cannot be overrated. Miracles are suspended, as the Christian 
dispensation is fully introduced. We are endued with int 
tual and volun ary powers, and are the proper subj cts Ol 
moral’government. Obedience requires industrious and pe 
vering action. Success or reward, whether in this world or 
another, is made to depend on our own As the h 
bandman does not expect to gather a harvest, where he has n 
cultivated the soil and sown the good seed; so parents or min 
isters May in vain expect to witness the fruits of the Spirit amid 


ignorance, and error, and vice. 
Instruction and example are the great means « 


moral p ywe»r 
Which will here be noticed. Holy truth and holy living must 
be the instruments to renovate the world. ‘These embrace the 
whole system of education, the visible ordinances of religion, 
and a practical illustration of Christian prec 
duct. 
Instruction should begin at an early period of our rational 
aistence. If children are devoted to God when eight days.old, 
as Was so sacredly required under the former dispensation, and 
made the subjects of daily prayer; it w il be found that a moral 
discipline may be early established, and that moral impressions 
may be mz ude long before they understand the import of words. 
The infant, primary, and Sabbath schools will next claim at- 
tention. ‘T'o these must be added the selection of little books, 
catechizing, the worship of the family in accommodation to 
their capacity, the observance of the Sabbath, the reading of 
the Bible, the choice of their company and the like. With 
adults, public preaching is entitled to that high rank, which 
God as given it. In accordance with this design, the weekly 
Sabbath was ordained, and the church institated. Personal 
*17 


pts in life and con- 
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conversation, intelligent and persuasive, may have the next 
place. The distribution of Bibles, religious books and traets, 
and the writing of affectionate and faitliful letters among kin. 
dred and friends, are not to be forgotten. 

Holy living is the other great means of moral power. Pre- 
cept will avail little without a correspondent example. We re- 
gard the actions more than the speech of men. Hence, holy 
living is a grand and necessary means in the conversion of the 
world. ‘l'o reform others, we must begin with ourselves. To 
introduce a revival of religion, we must show its gracious and 
powerful influence already commenced in our own affections 
and conduct. ‘T’o bring down the blessing of the Spirit upon 
our friends or the community, we must possess them ourselves, 
and illustrate their value. 

As a universal fact, if we desire to secure spiritual blessings, 
we must persevere in a diligent application of the means of in- 
struction and grace, divinely ordained and approved. “ In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand ; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this 
or that, or whether they both shall be alike good.” Let us not 
look with solicitude at the passing clouds, or be appalled by the 
stupidity and errors of the times. God has spoken, and we 
must obey. He will not bless our indolence or wilful neglect of 
duty. The means are ours to employ, the sovereign blessing 
is his to bestow. And has he not said, “ Bring ye all the tithes 
into the store-house, that there may be meat in mine house, 
and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if 1 will 
not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a bless- 
ing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it.” 

If Christians of the present age wish to do much to perpetu- 
ate the influence of the Gospel, and introduce the millennial state 
of the church, they may take the glass of prophecy, look down 
the tract of future centuries, and dwell on the unfolding myste- 
ries of Providence and the increasing glory of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, until their hearts kindle with a new flame. They 
must then set to themselves a higher standard, aspire to greater 
holiness, and exercise more self-denial, courage and enterprise. 
They must have more of the zeal of the Apostles, the forti- 
tude of the martyrs, and the liberal charity of the primitive be- 
lievers. ‘They must not retire into obscurity, but be willing to 
sacrifice private feeling to public interest. ‘They must not live 
for themselves, but live for the world. They must preach and 
pray, write and act for the benefit of all future generations. 
How noble the design, how exalted the motive, how sublime 
the prospect ! 
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The whole system of education, from the primary school to 
the University, must be divested of its worldly character, and 
must have a constant bearing on the moral interests and im- 
mortal prospects of men. ‘The periodical press must no longer 
be desecrated to the diffusion of error and vice, but its mighty 
energy subserve the cause of useful knowledge and genuine 
piety. ‘The pulpit must send forth a louder sound, and the 
light of divine truth be maJe to flash with more vivid and con- 
vincing power on the public mind. Every church must be en- 
larged, and every waste place must be built up. Every mis- 
sionary station must be extended, and these radiant points in 
pagan lands must be greatly multiplied. Revivals must be 
more frequent, pure, and extensive. 

The benevolent institutions of this age are, without dispute, 
destined to enlargement and perpetuity. ‘The translation of 
the Bible will go on: the press will continue its operation : 
schools will be established: the living preacher will visit isl- 
ands and districts of country, now unknown to Christian na- 
tions. 

When the hearts of the fathers are turned to their children, 
—when holiness to the Lord is inscribed on the possessions and 
pursuits of his visible people,—when the means of divine know- - 
ledge become universal,—when incense and a pure offering be- 
gin to ascend from every family and tribe of the earth,—then 
we may expect that the Sun of Righteousness will shine upon 
the nations with brighter beams, and the showers of divine 
grace descend in richer abundance. ‘Then will war, and vio- 
lence, and oppression cease,—the calamities, which one gene- 
ration entails on another, will be greatly abated, and the ordi- 
nary occasions of poverty, sickness, and premature death be 
removed. ‘I'he fabric of paganism will be demolished, the er- 
rors of a nominal Christianity be corrected, and the temptations 
to vice be done away. All our children will be taught of God, 
and adopted, as sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty. 
And the voice in heaven will be heard, saying, “'The king- 
doms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of his Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever. 
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INFIDELITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


It is a fact, with which some of our readers may be acquaint. 
ed, that there exist in the United States two distinct classes of 
Infidels ; one comprising the followers of ‘Thomas Paine, the 
other, thoze of Robert Owen. Of each of these classes, it will 
be the object of this paper to give some brief account. 

1. The Paine class. 

The opinions of this extensive class of Infidels may be best 
expressed in Paine’s own words :—‘“ I believe,” says he, “ in 
one God, and no more ; and | hope for happiness beyond this 
life. I believe in the « quality of man, and | believe that reli- 
gious duties consist in doing justice, loving mercy, and endeay- 
oring to make our fellow-creatures happy. i do not believe in 
the creed professed by the Jewish Church, by the Roman 
Church, by the Greek Church, by the Turkish Church, by 
the Protestant Church, nor by any Church that I know of 
My own mind is my own church.”——“ Bach of these churches 
shows certain books which they call Revelation, or the word of 
God. ‘The Jews say, that their word of God was given to 
Moses by God, face to face: the Christians, that their word of 
God came by divine inspiration: and the ‘Turks, that their 
word of God was brought by an Angel from Heaven. Each 
of these churches accuses the others of unbelief; and for my 
own part, | disbelieve them all.”—*“ The creation of the world 
is the word of Ged, and the only word which he could give.” 

Paine pretends, however, that he would not treat with even 
the slightest disrespect the real character of Jesus Christ. “He 
was,” says he, “a virtuous and an amiable man ; the morality 
whieh he preached and practised was of the most benevolent 
kind ; and though similar systems of morality had been preach- 
ed by Confucius, and by some of the Greek Philosophers many 
years before, [and has been] by the Quakers since, and by 
many good men in all ages, it has not been exceeded by any.” 

According to Paine’s distinct acknowledgement, Christ was not 
the author of—what he [Paine] calls—the “ lies” that are told in 
the New ‘Testament about his birth, incarnation, miracles, and 
ascension ; but was the teacher of many very important truths; 
such as the probability that the soul is immortal, and that the 
future state will be one of just retribution ; and the great im- 
portance of correct moral demeanor in this life, for the attain- 
ment of pure joy in the next. 

Such, in general, were Paine’s sentiments and opinions, and 
the single mad purpose of his life, besides serving himself, was, 
to oppose Christianity. As was the leader, such too are his fol- 
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lowers ; and such, with some slight modifications, more or less, 
to suit particular individuals, are the principles of this class of 
Infidels, throughout the country. 

2. The Owen class. 

The father of the second class of American Infidels is Robert 
Owen, for many years a highly respectable Scotch manu- 
facturer. Of Mr. Owen, as he appeared fifteen years ago, a 
reviewer of his system in Blackwood’s Magazine, thus speaks : 
“We have great respect for the man, inasmuch as he exhibits 
no ordinary intellectual power, and is always distinguished by 
an amiable moral spirit.” The Edinburgh Review, also, de- 
clares “that it is impossible to contemplate his distinguished la 
bors and perfect benevolence, without feeling personally attached 
to this amiable enthusiast.” “ He is, unquestionably,” says the 
Christian Observer, of London, “a man of much finesse, pru- 
dence, and caution, kind and affectionate in his feelings, and, 
withal, a2 most excellent disciplinarian.” 

Such was the notice he attracted in the commencement of 
his career, and the community in general were evidently im- 
pressed in his favor. Undoubtedly, we ought, however, to as- 
cribe his success in Britain, to his superior talents for the gov- 
ernment of dependants, rather than to the feasibility and excel- 
lence of his system. . The opinion that he possesses an extensive 
reach of mind, especially on the subject of Political Economy, 
which, more than almost any other, requires capaciousness of 
intellect and patience of investigation, is refuted abundantly by 
his Utopian schemes and chimerical theories. 

In the year 1812, Mr. Owen became connected with the 
mills of New Lanark, Scotland, the proprietors of which resid- 
ed in London, and were religious men. He soon published a 
work, entitled “ A New View of Society, or Essays on the for- 
mation of human character, preparatory to the developement 
of a plan for gradually ameliorating the condition of mankind ;” 
succeeding which were several others; as, “Observations on 
the Effects of the Manufacturing System,” two “ Memorials in 
behalf of the Working Classes, presented to the Governments 
of Europe anc -America,” three Political Tracts, and various 
printed Speeches. In his tracts, he advocates the division of 
the community into parallelograms, the possession of property 
in common, and some other principles which will be noticed in 
the sequel. These doctrines had been advocated before by Spi- 
noza, Hobbes, Godwin, and the author of “'The Loves of the 
Triangles ;’ but now they were embodied and presented to- 
gether, to a community, too, than which no one was ever better 
prepared by the distresses of poverty, and the vexations of com- 
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mercial laws, to receive such a concentrated mass of folly. Ae. 
cordingly, they were welcomed. And, considering the artfal 
adaptation of his scheme to the feelings of a restive populace, 
and the caution by which its objectionable features were con- 
cealed from observation, we are not at all surprised that the 
name of Owen now became celebrated ; and that a spirit of in- 
quiry into the merits of his system was extensively awakened 
throughout Eneland and Scotland. Pretending to have car- 
ried his plans into execution in the establishment at New 


Lanark, and the excellent discipline and cheerful obedience 
prevailing in that establishment being proverbial, he was hailed 
as a benefactor, and the popular acclamation was decidedly in 


his favor. Hence, in 1819, an attempt was made in Parlia 
Ment to appoint a Committee for the investigation of his plans, 
with a view to their general introduction. 

Some, however, saw through the false glare of his preten- 
sions. ‘The Christian Observer of 1817 had reviewed his sys- 
tem, and fully shown that it was an attempt, however adroitly 
concealed from the public, to undermine the Church of Christ, 
Suspicions had been thus excited, and a state of watchfulness 
induced, which proved, in the hour of trial, an effectual barrier 
against any parliamentary resolve in favor of his schemes. In 
1819, the Observer again noticed him, and proved that his 
New Lanark establishment owed all its symmetry and beauty 
of discipline, to Mr. Owen’s personal character, and to the 
Christian religion, which, in opposition to his will, was requir- 
ed, by the London proprietors, to be taught with peculiar fideli- 
ty. In 1821, Mr. Owen’s system was reviewed in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and the errors of his political economy candidly de- 
veloped. Before this, also, his theories had been discussed in a 
most masterly manner, in 1819, by the Edinburgh Reviewers. 

From these various expositions of his errors, the communjty, 
large assemblies of which had previously passed the most com- 
plimentary resolutions in his favor, and seven-tenths of which 
were, as Mr. Owen supposed, in heart with him, began now to 
look on his machinations with distrust. In-1823, he attempt- 
ed, in violation of the injunctions of his proprietors, to discon- 
tinue the religious services at the Mills, and to introduce some 
portions of his own plan. At this unexpected intrusion, he was 
unanimously expelled from his office, as Superintendant. Now 
therefore, he emigrated to America. 

Soon after his emigration, there was instituted, at New York, 
a “Society for establishing communities ;” in pursuance of 
which, in 1824, a community, conducted on Infidel _ principles, 
and consisting of about fifty individuals, including fifteen heads 
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of families, removed to Jackson River; where, having purchas- 
ed about 1300 acres of land, they attempted to reduce to prac- 
tice some of Mr. Owen’s theories. In the same year, a similar 
community was established at Vashoba, in the western district 
of Tennessee ; and, in 1825, at New Harmony, Posey County, 
Indiana. In 1828, the Infidels commenced at New York, the 
publication of the F'ree Inquirer ; and, at the expiration of four 
years from that time, they employed in their service twenty 
different periodic als. ‘They commenced, too, the publication of 
cheap popular 'I'racts, in the circulation of which, they display- 
ed a zeal and perseverance which may well excite Christians 
to imitation in a better cause. They re-published, also, and 
industriously circulated, Paine’s Theologic al Works, Volney’s 
Ruins, The Elements of Modern Materialism, and the revolt 
ing productions of Sir Richard Carlisle. ‘They instituted courses 
of public lectures and debates ; appointed itinerating lecturers, 
and, in some of our large cities, held regular meetings on the 
Sabbath. In the Hall of Science in New York, they assem- 
bled three times every Lord’s day ; attended in the morning to 
a chemical lecture, in the afiernoon to one on anatomy or 
physiology, and in the evening to a phillipic against the Chris 
tian religion. ‘There have been seen sometimes at a lecture of 
some popular Infidel at New York, 2000 hearers. Infidel clubs 
have been regularly formed in more than forty of our towns and 
cities—they have been attended by from fifty to two or three 
hundred individuals, and been the scene of much profane de- 
bate and blasphemous mirth. 

After this brief sketch of the history, we will now briefly 
state some of the principles of the New School of Infidels 

(1.) ‘They believe that we have no evidence of the exist 
ence of God. With them, the testimony of our external senses, 
and our internal sense, or consciousness, are the only source of 


knowledge. Consequently, whatever lies without the jurisdic- 


tion of sight, smell, taste, hearin “feelin r, and_consciousness, 
lies without the pale of our inquiry. {s rational beings, there- 


ore, We are compelled, according to them, to coufine our attea 
fore, we are compeiled rdivg to ther 

tion to the developement of natural laws, by chemical, astro- 
nomical, and such like investigations. ‘'l’o extend a thought 
beyond this earth, is to enter a region of mysticism and never- 

’ » 

ending doubt. What can we say of the origin of the Universe ? 
We are conscious of nothing. Send out the five senses on evet 
$0 Vigorous a chase afier information; we can taste nothing, 
hear nothing, see nothing, smell nothing, and touch nothing. 
Of course, we can know nothing. We give up the track, and 
although we may dream that the Universe was created, or is 
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eternal, or the result of chance, we cannot, in our wakeful mo- 
ments, predicate any thing respecting it. 

The system, then, of this Infidel School is not Atheism, but 
Skepticism ; not the denial of the existence of God, but the 
denial of our knowledge of his existence. “We may, indeed,” 
remarks one of the school, “safely assert that a being of attri- 
butes so contradictory as the Jewish Jehovab, or the Orthodox 
Deity of later times, cannot exist ; but we can predicate nothing 
affirinative ly, or negatively, regarding the existence of a thou- 
sand beings superior toman. ‘Therefore,’ says he, “ should it 
so happen, that there will be a judgment, and I be called to it, 
and should a Christian on that day rise up, and accuse me of 
Infidelity ; 1 will say to my Judge in defence of my character, 
—I knew thee not on earth, for thou didst conceal thy exist- 
ence from me. I thought not of thee, nor of this day of Judg- 
ment. I thought only of the earth and of my fellow mortals, 
The time, which others employed in imagining thine attributes, 
I spent in improving the talents thou hadst given me. I spoke 
of that which I knew; I never spoke of thee, for | knew thee 
not. ‘I'o thee I appeal from this my accuser. And the Judge,” 
he says, “ will reply to him,—'Thou hast well spoken—lI plae- 
ed thee on earth, not to dream of my being, but to enjoy thy 
own. ‘hou hast well done. I made thee a man, that thou 
mightest give and receive happiness among thy fellows, not 
that thou shouldest imagine the ways and wishes of gods. 
Even as thou condemnest not the worm, that has crawled be- 
neath thy feet, because it knew thee not, so neither do I con- 
demn thy worldly ignorance of me.” 

(2.) On the same prine iple of the origin of our ideas, the 

modern school of Infidels do not believe in the immate riality, 
or the future existence of the human soul. “ The immateri- 
ality of a soul!—We know,” say they, “ whine about it. 
It is, perhaps, possible, that there is a spiritual soul, and it is 
possible, on the contrary, that all our souls are, by the gradual 
incorporation of our food into our bodies, the ve ry cabbages and 
cucumbers which we once ate. They may all be spindled 1 in 
form, small in size, and black in color. Our mental operations 
furnish not an intimation to the contrary (and truly, as far 
as their Infidel Tracts are concerned, we should be in a quan- 
dary whether they were not right.) “ We have, moreover, no 
media of proof, that we shall exist hereafter; and it is idle to 
distress our souls with dismal forebodings of future evil, and to 
amuse our imaginations with vagaries of a judgment, a heaven, 
and a hell.” 

(3.) ‘This class of Infidels inculcate the necessity of human 
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actions, and our consequent freedom from a law distinctive 
moral. Some of them have cautiously evaded a decisi 
al of this doctrine. Yet Robert Owen. who m y be justly con 


sidered the “ primits inter pares” of the class, has fully declar 
. ~ tf ' . 
ed it. He pronounces the notion that man can form his own 


character “a hy lra of human calamity.” “a 1 immolation of 
every principle of rationalit 
effectually guarded every avenue that can lead to true benevo 
lence and active kindness.” As man is chained down by iron 
necessity to the influence of circumstance, the idea of desert. in 
Owen's opini yn, Isachimera, and puni vent for crime, a cru 
elty, outrageous as it is unnatural. Accordinely, it is 

that the whole penal code should he annulled, and a new com 


Vv, a*mon r which has hitherto 


bination of circumstances be instituted. \ 1, In their opera 
tion on the wheels of the heart. will. ne tate it to rict 
and recvular virtue as the clock exercises in its obedien > 
weichts, md the } tion f t! > nendulum. He pr ) 1 1, 
to form a moral railway, by which the: “SSL | uunishiment, 


i 
ar He > Power nov be rem 1 and ¢ , | r 
as a pro mie power, mary I ’ Liu il } j i ar 
. . ae... ‘ ‘ ye iter . } ] r 4 ! 
rage, DV its own ecravity. find th i . ! 
“4 rY Prise . - >. la ‘ ste) 
et | ni: pie, OF COUrSe, WOULd jon in i hi 3 mia 


tion of Godwin, “ Give us liberty, but n 


(4 This class of Infidels hold the bald proposition. that 
utility is the criterion of virtue; the very fallacy which 
troduce ipicurus, and first corrupted the Greeks, and then 
iran: findine bel oc : 
them treacherous and profligate. It is recorded of Fa! ’ 
that when he heard this doctrine advoc lat Pyrrhus’ tab! , 


wishe.] that ui toe enemies of home wo Ladvocate 
! 
) 


. “] i Ee cae ' } 

It is, wever, WILN peculiar licentiousn a 2 
> wT 7 a _ é 

Infidels of New York, and is stated by one of thei ne 

writers in the following terms:—“ Every thing is virtuous, 


which promotes human happiness,—er thing vicious, which 
counteracts it.” Has any one, then, a doubt relative to his dr 
ty? Let him only ask himself what wi'l secure to him the 
greatest pleasure. The gratification of will, and the perform- 
ance of duty are identical. 

(5.) Another position advanced by our Infidels is, that com- 
merce should be destroyed, and property be equalized am mg 
the whole community 2 that there should be no rich, ho poor ; 
but that all should labor in a common cause, deposit the results 
of their labor in a common store-house, and derive thence. ac- 
cording to their individual necessities, their articles of mainte- 
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nance. It is designed that the whole community be divided 
into districts, that the inhabitants of each district live together, 
as one family, protected by one government, feeding at one 
board, and thus breathing one spirit. ‘This equalization of 
property is to he effecte <d by a grand national auction, at which 
the various shares, into which the country is divided, shall be 
sold to the individual who will give the highest amount of la- 
bor. ‘This is called Agrarianism, in allusion to the celebrated 
Roman law, originally proposed by Consul Spurius Cassius YVj- 
tellinus, and, after much altercation, enacted by Tiberius Grac- 
chus; which distributed among the Roman citizens all the 
lands of thei ir subjugated enemies. ‘The plan is advocated by 
nearly all the Infidels,—though with re mala to the time of ex- 
ecuting it, there is—as might be expected—some little disagree- 
ment; some being clamorous for an immediate equalization; 
while others recommend a delay of—fifty or—a hundred years, 

‘The reasons for this measure, are, firs/, that the right of in 


diviiusls to monopoly of property, so far from an indefeasible 
] 


right, is an infraction of a law of our natures, by which all men, 
as they have an equality of mental power and political privi- 
lege, should also have an equality of property: secondly, that 
an equal distribution, by removing the envy, vexations, and 
disappointments of competitors for wealth, and the frauds of op- 
pression practise «1 on the poor, will augment the sum of human 
happiness. ‘he measure, of course, involves the destruction of 
comimerce, which ie, says R. Owen, “the bane of society.” 
So | - as the laborer di sposes of the product of his labor for 
mon ; whi ch is the re pr sentative of wealth, in contra listine- 


tion from wealth itself, so l is will a comp tition exist among 
different trades or communities, and this competition causes a 
diminution of prices, and this diminution of prices, pecuniary 
loss, and subsequently abject poverty. ‘The competition will 
also cause the invention of labor-saving machinery, and thus 
overstock the markets, and by preventing the circulation of true 
wealth, stagnate business. As the country daily increases, so 
does this competition, and the disproportion between the agti- 
cultural and manufacturing articles, so that we shall soon ar- 
rive at the deplorable state in which the British manufacturers 
now groan away the day, and weep out the night. But on the 
paradoxical theory of Sismondi that wealth is poverty: or, in 
Owen’s language, that “when a community is, to a certain ex- 
tent, over-supplied with the necessaries of life, they know not 
how to prevent their members starving for want of these neces- 
saries ; the only remedy for national poverty, is the Agrarian- 
ism, and community system of the Infidel school. 
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(6.) Another principle of the Infidels, based on similar rea- 
sons with the preceding, is that of State Guardianship, or 
National Education. When the community is divided into 
districts for mutual labor, all the children in each district should 
be supported by the state, not by the parent, should be taken 
from the parent’s care at the age of two years or under, and 
educated at a public school, which in its various compartments, 
shall receive children of all ages. ‘This school should be sup 
ported by a tax upon each parent, of a prescribed sum for each 
child; by the manual labor of such scholars as are sufficiently 
advanced to wield a mechanical or agricultural instrument ; 
and, under the present contracted system of government, by a 
fax on property. By such a system of universal education, as by 
a levelling-iron, all inequalities in society will be removed; the 
rough places be made smooth ; the crooked, straight ; the low, 
exalted ; and, what is more gratifying, the high, depressed. The 
whole system of favoriteism will be abolished: the father will 
lose his silly fondness for his child, which is all artificial and 
pernicious; and that philosophical indifference between the 
mother and her offspring, which prevails so happily among the 
old and expgienced catamounts, wolves, and tigers, will also 
be extended to men, and we shall be filled with a liberal, diffu 
sive, and impartial benevolence. 

In addition to these principles, the Infidels suppose that our 
laws, instead of being buried under the rubbish of an obscure, 
intricate phraseology, should be newly written—brought out into 
clear space and full light; that our whole banking system 
should be abolished, and our learned professions discountenanc- 
ed; that every mark, indeed, of distinction, between high and 
low, rich and poor, be effaced. They not only contend with 
vehemence against the monopoly of property, but also against 
the monopoly of wives ; detsouncing, with rancour, the existing 
customs of society in relation to the institution of marriage, and 
complaining of the law on that subject, as if contrary to the 
nature of man and the welfare of nations. It is true, they 
contend against many usurpations of the rich, and many prac- 
tices of society, which ali acknowledge are not right. But their 
objections against immoral and corrupting pursuits, are based 
on premises equally baneful; nor do they oppose even the lot- 
lery system, without discovering the principle of their opposition 
to be a mere corrosive envy of all who are above them, and a 
correspondent restive spirit of resistance to whatever is sanction- 
ed by authority. Actuated by so fell a purpose, they wantonly 
and indiscriminately condemn the various efforts of Christians 
to meliorate the condition of man, by the establishment of lite- 
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. 
rary institutions, by the study of classical authors, and by all 
Sabbath schools, Bible and 'I’ract Associations. They blacken 
with scandal the chara ter of J bn Ditinc Adams, for his re- 
spectful mention of ae ; criptu n one of his addresses: heap 
encomiums on the Quaker { r their neclect of many divine 
institutions; give a fraternal embrace to Dr. Chan ting and his 
associates, for their attachment to spiritual inborn freedunms: and 
a severe castigition to Washington Irving, for his—to then 

unaccountable chasteness of sentiment; to Dr. Payson, for his 
heaveniy-mindedness ; and to Dr. Beecher, for his zeal in re- 
vivals. They denounce the luen of the Spirit as mere 
visions, and revivals of religion as “ {ren fits’ and “ hyste- 
ria.” ‘The oppressions of the poor, and the miseries of si ety, 
they ascrile to the influence of r m; and, by their insidi- 
ous repres mR ie tage not a few igne nt ha ubiortu- 
nate men that t! » Bible is tl Pandora’s | of all di ju tudes, 
Some of thei Tracts are 1ng@enicu adapted to fill the credu- 
lous minds of the p pulace with rk suspicions of a conc rted 
union between the priests and the goveriiment. One of them 
contains several i ck Ferm , a ned to inflame the ra re of 
the p tatoes populace against Christianity, as cubversive of 


true liberty, and even the principles of our Revolution. The 
text of the first sermon, is Rom. xiit. 1, 2: the doctrine deduced 
from which is, that God, in the laneuage of S ripture, com- 
mands “every one to be subject to the higher powers, what- 
ever may be the character of t Z rs: “there is,” says 


the text, “no power but of God, nha Wi: ver resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and they that resist 


; “a 
shall receive to themselves damnation. ** INOW ve have heard, 
says the sermonizer, “that the nation of Americans rebel- 
led arainst the king whom God had ordained over them: and 


that certain men of Belial —Washineton, Jefferson, Franklin, 
and others with them, took counsel together, disoleying the 
Bible, ana saying,—t Who is this king, that we should heark- 
en to his voice? We will not have this king to reign over us, 
And ye have heard,. that in the day of battle, the wicked pre- 
vailed, and the anointed of the Lovl (even King George) was 
discomfited before his enemies. And now ye know that their 
pride is waxed high, and their spirits are haughty within them. 
But be ye not like unto them. ‘ Pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall’ That ungodly nation— 
even the Americans— resisted the power; contrary to the 
command of the Bible, they ‘resisted the ordinance of God.’ 
‘They shall receive to themselves damnation.’ God will bring 
them into judgment for every dis!oyal word they have said, and 
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for every ‘rebel blow they have struck against his ordained 
Ruler. When Washington, and Jefferson, and Franklin, and 
the others with them, shall stand before the throne of judgment, 
then shall a voice from thence proclaim, ‘1 spake to you, and 
ye would not listen: 1 commanded, and ye would not obey: 
depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire’ ‘hen shall 


they begin to say, ‘ Lord, when didst thou speak, and we did 
not listen ? and when didst thou command, and we did not 
obey?” But he will answer and say unto them, ‘ Forasmuch 
as ye did it not unto him whom [I had ordained to rule over 


you, ye did it not unto me.’” The preacher ends with a tender 
exhortation to obey our rulers, be they right or wrong; to con 
sider their yoke God’s yoke, and to bear it patiently, resist not 
evil of any kind, and, above all things, never fight for liberty, 


life, or honor. 


mm " } > wan > - 7 ra | m4 ° » 

he reader will easily perceive the manner in which a pat 
M » . : ! ‘ ° . ‘ | a 
ticular class of minds may be embittered against religion by 
covert representations so dishonest, and, to enlightened men, so 


shallow. In other parts of this Tract, an attempt is made to 
produce the same impression which Hume labored to produce, 
—an impression that Christianity is founded on faith, not on 
reason. 

The ¢hird sermon is from the text—“ Of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat.” The preacher ex- 
horts his hearers, ‘in obedience to the general current of S rip 
ture, to beware of knowledge ;’ ‘to submit not to investigation : 
‘to be babes in Christ all their lives long ;’ ‘ not to do as Thomas 
did—insist on evidence before belief; for Thomas’s faith, found 
ed on evidence, received no credit ; but, on the contrary, “ bless- 
ed are they, who have not seen, and yet have believed.” —He 
exhorts his hearers ‘not to inguire—for “free inquiry” is infi 
delity ;’ ‘not to dispute with Infidels, for “the children of this 
world are wiser than the children of light,” and Infidels will, in 
debate, obtain the victory over Christians.’ All these ironical 
prescriptions are in the peroration solemnly enforced by the 
most melting, and at the same time, terrible denunciations, of 
the wrath which the Scriptures denounce against the ungodly. 

The Tracts of which we are speaking, twelve of which we 
have been doomed to handle, ungloved, are interspersed with 
malicious insinuations, not only against some of our most pious 
and orthodox ministers, but also against the great Head of the 
Church. The same is true of the periodicals. Although the 
Saviour is often admitted to be an “amiable philosopher and 
reformer, who dared to rebuke the vices of his age,” “ far too 
wise and too gentle to have conceived the scheme now attached 
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to his name ;” he is yet sometimes represented in the Free En- 
quirer, as “a miracle-monger,” “a magician,” “an encourager 
of intemperance,” as “ wanting in filial affection,” and as “ strol- 
ling about, afraid of being seen.” In consonance with such pro- 
fligate ideas, the abettors of this new infidelity exhort every man 
to banish relisious feeling altogether; to look on the ground ag 
he walks, and not to gaze on the stars, lest he plunge into an 
unseen morass, or tread on a hidden scorpion; to “mind the 
earth, while he lives on the earth,” and defer the thought of 
heaven, until he sees that there is one. In short, there is no- 
thing sacred, nothing honorable, nothing exalted, nothing use- 


ful, nothing delicate, no, not decent even. which these ** re- 
formers’ do not dilapidate with indiscriminate ferocity 5 and, 
had they arms as strong as their hearts are Llack, they would 


sweep, as with a Sirocco, thi uch the ho! length and 
breadth of our land,—every hail of political nee, and every 
seat of legal justice, the crowded matts, the still retreats of Lome, 
the eroves of th 4 é 
Our readers have, doubtless, made their own reflections dur- 
ing tlie progress of our remarks. Particularly, they cannot but 


have noticed the resemblance which exists between infidelity 


and other systems of error, We do not deny that there are 
“4%, igh é * 
differences, for the eNzines of the great adversary must 


adapted to the different objects which he attacks. Men of hi 


inteliectual character, must have a stronely intellectual system 5 
men of delicate sensibilities, a refined one; men of courser 
mould, and und: ciplined mind, a syst in ¢ laring with absurdi- 
. ‘ , . . ' ! : ! 
ties, and Openly licentious. Stull, the spirit of all is the same. 
i ° i 

» of | . ‘ y 1 a re | " 1] — 

Among ine ditlerent races cf men the white, the yell w, and 


the black, all have the same general features of body,.and the 
same sort of soul. We heve often spoke 
have been introduced into our community by the most dishon- 
est concealment of their cardinal prince! les. It has been by the 
samme process, that Owen and 

lone us p sible, to secure the countenance of respectal ie citi 
zens. ‘hey succeeded by it, at first, in gaining some ascend- 
ancy among the Working-men of New York, and for many 
months they identified, in popular estimation, their own infidel 


1 of here sies whi h 


! . ? S. . . 
his disciples have endeavored, as 


ve 10 atl he es Nips By — aS ear Pr its fold 
cause wiih the cause of a party which embraced in its folds 
many intelligent and pious individuals. We have often spoken 
of denominations, which claimed for themselves all that was 
enlightened and “ liberal,” and even “ rational,” and which de- 
nounced the system of truth as “narrow” and “exclusive. 
But no one can read the infidel publications of the day, without 
seeing inscribed on them, too, “ We are the men, and wisdom 
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will die with ws ; there is no expansion of mind, save with 
those who have shaken off the trammels of religious bigotry, 
and have refused to wear the yoke which the Priesthood im- 
pose.” Revivals of religion wre the principal object of attack, at 
the present day, among the anti-evanzelical Christians, and so 
they are also among Infidels ; and the men who are most fre- 
quently vilified in some of our sectarian publications, are the 
same, Who, in the same manner, are vilified in the publications 
of the Skeptics. The moral influence, too, of infidelity, is of 
the same generic character with that of lax theology. The 
main-spring of the moral man is broken alike by both. Sane 

tion is taken from law, and odiousness from sin; true penitence 
is discouraged, and faith in the merits of another, is reprobated 
as * foolish s.” We might p int toa father in a ne i@liborin 


state, Whose four sous begin to learn the ways of infidelity, and 
to forsake, at the same time, the path of sobriety and virtue, 
and who h ve NOW all couimnents dd on the chara ter of their be 
lief by an ignominious death. But we need no multiplication 


I 
i 


of instances, to prove that. the alimospiere of a jazareito will 
dry up the fountains of life. We simply request that every 
man of heretical tendencies, especially if he lays claiim to st pe 
rior intelligence, will reflect on the strong alliance there is b 
tween the most polished and the most revoiting rrors; and 
that he will candidly consider whether that system must not be 


true, which arrays against itself all the vicious pt 


peusities and 
the Wity ward inclinations of men, and stands bri isting a tor 
] 


rent of worldliness, vanity, and pride, and having done all this 


—“siands. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JUDAS 


In the annals of the church or of the world, there does not 
exist a naine which occupies a blacker place on the page of in- 
famy, than that of Judas. I need not be very particular in 
going over with his history. Every one knows that in an early 
part of our Lord’s ministry he was called to be one of his disei 
ples. Notwithstanding he was always a consummate hypo 
crite, and was under the complete dominion of covetousness, it 
does not appear that his sincerity was suspected by his fellow 
disciples, or that he was inferior to them in his preaching, or, in 
the main, in his appareat zeal for the honor of his Master. 
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On a certain occasion, when our Lord was at Bethany, Mary, 
a warmly-attached and devoted friend, came to him, and as an 
expression of her affectionate regard, poured a box of very pre- 
cious ointment on his head, as he sat at meat. This was the 
very thing to waken the ruling passion of Judas; and, contriy- 
ing to conceal his covetousness under the cloak of economy, he 
had the hardihood to ask that most unkind question, “ ‘To what 
purpose is this waste?” Such a question never could have 
proceeded from the lips of one who had not already the heart 
of a traitor; and this was the introduction to that memorable 
scene of perfidy and cruelty, which stamped him as the prince 
of traitors. Jesus, with his accustomed kindness, vindicated 
the woman against this vile insinuation of prodigality ; and 
this wakened in the breast of Judas another passion, not less 
hateful than the other, viz. revenge: and undet the influence 
of this, he was now quickly prepared for that desperate act 
which has brought upon his memory the curses of every sue- 


ceeding age. T*orthwith he went about plotting for his Mas. 
ter’s death. With a heart kindling with revenge on the one 
hand, and with avarice on the other. he went to the chief priests 


} | 


and elders, literally set up his Lord for sale; and for thirty pie- 
ces of silver, actually bargained him into their hands. This 


done, he returned, and with abominable impudence, sat down 
at the table with the Master whom he hatl betrayed; and eat 
with him and his fellow disciples the passover, as if there were 
nothing in his heart but kind nd good will. But lis Mas- 
ter had an eye that ran through that guise of friendship, and 
beheld the traitor; an eye that darted like a flame of fire into 
his inmost soul, and laid | whole plan, the execution of 
which, was to involve his own death. He at first, without de- 


signating the traitor, ae fared to his disciples the h art rending 


fact, that one of them should betray him: and then, to relieve 
them from the distressin ap rebensions which this intelligence 
occasioned, (each one, except Judas, fearing lest he was the indi- 
vidual referred to,) he pointed directly at the wretch who was to 
perpetrate the deed. Judas, yet more enraged by this discovery, 
went immediately to the chief priests, and procured from them 
a company of armed men, with a view to apprehend him. 
Jesus, mean while, well knowing what awaited him, had retir- 


ed into a garden—a place, it would seem, to which he had often 
retired—for secret devotion ; with a view to fortify himself, by 
communion with his Father, for the scenes which were just 
opening upon him. And there, in that retired and consecrated 
spot—in the hour of darkness, in the hour of prayer, in the 
hour of awful anguish, was he assaulted by a ruffian band, 
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with Judas at their head. The wretch dared to prostitute a 
token of ailection as a signal for making the attack : and forth 
with, when he had kissed his Master, the mob fell at thei 


work, and seized him, as if he had been a thief or a robber 
Jesus was carried off m fiend-like triumph, to be tried by the 
Jewish council: the result of which, as every one knows, was 
condemnation. Aud now the traitor. also, is having a trial—not 
before the Jewish Sanhedrim, 


ut at a different and far more 
impartial tribunal—the bar of hi: r; 


| I 
hil OWh Conscience, riis tr 
' 


too, issues in condemnation; and the sentence is more than | 


can bear. Suddenly, away he flies, and in an agony of cd 

ration, seeks relief by comumiiting suicid and we know 

SOLE th ne of hia beyond fiat: we may say of him. with 
e A | - . ‘ . ‘ ! 

confidence, what the Bible warrant us LO say of no other hu 
c's ie } . 2 a ee . ult a i oa +} } _ 

Mah deine, tuat he cerlalbly Weul Gown to the abyss of a: pati 


—*io his own p ace.” 

From the history of Judas we may derive many useful r 
flections. 

1 We may learn the mired character of the wisih] 
church. Judas, from the beginning, was a bad man. } 
cane into the family of our Lord, from no other than mer 
selfish considerations. He never had a particle of love to the 
Saviour, or regard for his cause, otherwise than he mav have 


supposed he could re nder It subse rvient to his own a randize 


ment. W phe ther he always knew that he was capable of 1! 
hethet 


malignant treachery of which he was finally guilty, o1 
citcuinstances developed that in his character which surprized 
even him elf, it is not easy to determine: but it is certain that 
he was always a hypocrite: probably there never was a mx 
ment, from the time that he came into the family of our Li 


that he was not ripe for any plot, however malignant, whic} 
promised to minister to his ruling passion, 
Now what happened to the church when it consisted of only 


a few individuals, has been true of it in every stage of the pro 
gress of its enlargement: it has embosomed a creater or less 
amount of hypocrisy. "here aly ys have been, and we have 
reason to believe aiways will be, those joining themselves to the 
number of God's people, from mere worldly considerations ; 
persons who could take into their hands the memorials of their 
Saviour’s death, when they had a spirit which, if opportunity 
were given to it, would lead them to imbrue their hands in his 
blood. Though the omniscient Saviour knew, from the be- 
ginning, what was in the heart of Judas, yet, inasmuch as his 
externa! conduct, for aught that appears, was exemplary, he 
still suffered him to retain a place in his family. And though 
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a church may suspect that individuals in her communion are 
hollow-hearted, and have even the spirit of Judas, yet, unless 
that spirit comes out in visible and palpable actions, she has no 
right.to exclude them from her privileges. If he who searches 
the heart, could tolerate in his church a Judas, while yet he 
did not openly transgress, most undoubtedly we, who have no 
other standard by which to judge than the external conduct, 
ought, while that remains unexceptionable, charitably to pre- 
sume that it is in accordance with the feelings of the heart. It 
Were wrong to tolerate gross sin in any professor of religion; 
and the church which does it, exposes herself to the displeasure 
of her Master; but ii were as truly wrong to circulate evil re- 
ports, or indulge evil surinisings concerning those of whom 
charity may hope that they are 
temper of the Gospel. 

But there is another and probably much larger class in the 
church, who must fall under the general name of hypocrites, 
who do not deliberately intend to practice deception, but are 


in the main influenced by the 


self-deceived. Some of these have come in by the urgent so- 
licitations of friends, who, they imagine, can judge better of 
their duty than they can themselves. Others have mistaken 
the nature of the evidence of Christian character, and have 
supposed themselves Christians when they are not, in conse- 
quence of judging by a wrong standard. And others still have 
come in prematurely, bringing with them no better character 
than that of the stony ground hearers. In this way, the num- 
ber of the self-deceived, no doubt, becomes very great; and it 
admits not of question, that when the church is in her purest 
state, she embosoms multitudes who are training up, amidst all 
her privileges, for perdition. 

I know how natural a feeling of self-security is to those who 
have obtained a standing in the visible church ; especially to 
those who know nothing of the power of religion. Insensible 
as they are to covenant vows and obligations, they do not for- 
get that they have assumed them; thus enrolling themselves 
among the visible followers of Christ. ‘They come regularly to 
the table of the Lord, to celebrate a distinctive Christian ordi- 
nance. ‘T'hey ate associated with the people of God in those 
things which point directly to their peculiar character. ‘They 
are acknowledged as Christians by the church, and, for aught 
they know, by the world; though the world are eagle-eyed to 
discern the evidence that they are professors, and nothing more, 
All these considerations conspire to keep them easy in the con- 
viction, that their title to heaven is sure. ‘There are cases in 
which professing Christians are manifestly converted, after they 
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have spent years of formality and impenitence in the church: 
but in the vast majority of cases, I doubt not, that he who en- 
ters the church a self-deceiver, continues so until he is startled 
by the frightful glare of everlasting burnings. 

Here then is a most solemn adm yizition to those who profess 
to be the disciples of Christ, to rest on no sandy foundation. 
Does conscience sometiines suggest that all is not right within. 
and that you have not that heavenly mind which constitutes 
the qualific ation for heavenly glory? Beware how you stifle 
this impression by a recurrence to the fact, that you are ; pro 
fessor of religion. Rather yield to the Impression that you me 
be deceived ; and derive from it a new argument to do youn 
utmost to rhake your calling and election sure. And, rely on 
it, when you have reached that point that you can resist such 
an impression, that you caw fold your arms and compose yout 
selgto a state of spiritual slumber merely on the ouead that 
you are a profess 1, you have reached a p nt of appall ing r dan 
ger ;—a point at which, if you remain long, you render it al 
most certain that you are sale leceived. 

2. In the character Jur A we may contemplate a d: 
grading vice, pulling on o* garb of tivo estimable virtu 
The vice to which | refer was unbounded, insatiable ava 


the virtues were prudence and charity. When Mary anoint 
her Master, in token of her affectionate regard, Judas object 
not on the ground that he was himself indifferent to the hono 
of Jesus, but on the more plausible ground of his regard for the 
poor. “ Wherefore,” he asks, “is this waste?” and immedi 
ately suggests that the ointment should hay been sold. 
and the avails of it applied to purpo ol charity. 5 
the gruth was, Judas all this time had a heart of rock. He « 
ed not for the poor, but would have ground them to the dust, if 


he might thereby have subserved his own covetous designs. 
Nevertheless, this furnished him a most convenient and plau 
ble pretext for the indulgence of his ruling passion. If he could 
do this, and yet pass it off under the attractive names of econo 
my and charity, he wanted 

Happy had it been for the church, if Judas had furnished 
the last example of this hypocritical spirit. But who does m 
know that even in our own day, when there is so much that is 
exciting to a spirit of Christian liberality, the claims of real 
charity are often set aside by some apology which is neither 
more cons — nor more honest than was the ol yection offered 
by Judas. No doubt it is the duty of every man first to provide 
for his own family ; for inspiration hath declared that he who 
neglects to do this, “‘ has denied the faith and is worse than an 


Hownine more 


{ 


An 
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. 
infidel :” but who can be ignorant that this plea serves the pur: 
pose of multitudes who give away nothing, and vet horde yp 


their thousands? Goto them and present the cause of the 
widow and the orphan ; or the cause of millions ready to perish 
for lack of the bread of life; and you are pointed instantly toa 
large and expensive family, as putting in requisiticn th dr best 
efforts for their support ; and not improbably the difficulty of the 
times may be pleaded, and possibly, too, that most con, ‘nient, 
but unscriptural maxim, that “charity begins at home.” In 


other cases, the utility or practicability of the object will be call 
ed in question, and other objects will be spoken of as having 


superior claims, when the melancholy fact is, that other appl. 
it 


cants are treated in reference to those very objects in precisely 
the same manner. Now, I ask, whether this i not the very 
spirit which Judas manifested, when he objected to the offering 
which made to h luster? He did n ze to stat 
the 1 | grou | yf his Dy tion: for then hi mnduet yuld 
have | | its proper nam id his character would hay 
been seen in its real odiousness: but he put on the cloak of 
economy, and assumed the lying look of charity ; and thus en 
deay red to pass off what was really odious for what wa noble 
and praiseworthy. Let the reader judge whether in this very 


parti Mar, there are not multitudes who really walk in the eps 
of Judas. 
Bat this is by no me 3; the only case in which vices the 


most odious and degrading « se to put on the angel form of 


virtues to which they have real yu it the least illiance. Who 
does not know that even i ur own land, which boasts of its 
inte!!izence and its virtue, foul, deliberate murder often shields 
itself under the cloak of nor, and the murderer is suffered to 


go at large with impunity: nay, even boasting of his blond- 
: } 1 S ° 

stained laurels, when he oucht to be imprison l, and tried, and 

} | 7. el | } 

the heavens and the-earth 2 Whoa dos 3 net 


er the cover of zeal for the glory of God. there 


hung uy 
know, that un 

have been In every age scenes of fanat! n. scenes of cruelty 
I may say, scenes of horror, which have sent relivion and even 
humanity away to weep in secret places’ And to nea of 
what is less gross and revolting, how common is it for the levi- 


; 


ties of a professed follower of Christ, which make the cause of 
his Master bleed at every pore, to be passed off under the name 
of good nature, and Christian cheerfulness: and how common, 
on the other hand, for a cold and gloomy and unsocial spirit to 
be identified with deep religious seriousness, and devotedness to 
Christ! In short, there is no error in human conduct that loves 


to assume the responsibility of standing forth before the world in 
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its naked deformity. ‘There is a principle in human nature—I 
mean the moral sense—which does not leave men at their op- 
tion whether to disapprove of vice or not, when it comes out 
without disguise ; and the only way in which men can make 
themselves easy under their own vicious conduct, or preserve 
their characters from disgrace in view of the world, is to call it 
by some name which it does not deserve, and make themselves 
and others believe that the name is not mis-applied. 

You see, then, the vast importance of calling things by their 
right names ; for an error on this subject is sure to lead, in a 
greater or less degree, to self-deception. I exhort you to prac- 
tise all the Christian virtues without a single exception: but 
take care that in every instance it is the genuine virtue, and 
not some vice that has stolen its garb, or assumed its name. 
Be charitable ; but let not your charity be a mere ostentatious 
offering to your own sclf-complacency. Be prudent; but let 
not your prudence freeze up your heart, or clench your hand 
against the calls of benevolence. Be zealous; but let not your 
zeal be a destructive fire kindled by a spark from beneath, but 
a holy flame lighted from off the altar of God. Be cheerful; 
but take care that under that pretence you do not rush into the 
levities of the world. Be serious, and earnest, and devoted ; but 
mistake not for these qualities any thring that is austere, or mo- 
rose, or unsocial. In short, whatsoever things are lovely and 
praiseworthy, and of good report, not only think of, but prac- 
lise; and be sure that you practise the very things, and not 
their counterfeits. 

3. Inthe history of Judas, we have an airful eremplifica- 
tion of the depravity of the heart. There was in his conduct 
acomplication of avarice, of hypocrisy, of treachery, of cruelty, 
which must forever render his character detestable in the eyes 
of every intelligent being. And what greatly aggravated his 
guilt was, the circumstance that all this was directed towards 
his benefactor and master; towards the most pure and benevo- 
lent being who ever visited this earth; and withal, towards 
Him who came to die that sinners might live. There are those 
who will have it that mankind are not all depraved, certainly 
hot greatly depraved; but there ate none, who have any re- 
spect for their own characters, who will attempt to set up a de- 
fence for Judas ; who will not readily acknowledge, however it 
may be with others, that he was a monster of wickedness. 

It cannot be denied, that Judas furnished an example of great 
and aggravated crime; and that he committed a sin which 
never has been committed in the same form by any other hu- 
man being. Nevertheless, we are by no means warranted to 
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say or to believe, that Judas was the greatest sinner that ever 
walked this earth. If there are no others who have ever be. 
trayed, or had the opportunity to betray the adorable person of 
Christ into the hands of the Jews, there are multitudes who 
have betrayed and still betray his cause, and who show clearly 
enough by their conduct, that if they could reach his person, 
that would not be secure. And, notwithstanding they have 
never had the privilege of seeing his face or enjoying his socie- 
ty, as Judas did, yet they have had, in some respects, greater 
privileges than he: they have the will of Christ revealed to 
them in his word; and they have his Spirit offered them for 
their illumination and guidance; and they may commune 
with him as really and as profitably, as if they had immediate 
access to his person. And who will venture to say, that when 
they, with ali the obligations and vows of professed disciple-ship 
resting upon them, act in contempt of these vows and obliga. 
tions, and deliberately stab the cause of Him to whom they 
have promised before earth and heaven to be devoted,—who, I 
ask, will venture to say, that in the eye of Heaven, they may 
not accumulate upon themselves as fearful a load of guilt, as 
did the man who betrayed his Lord in the garden with a kiss? 

But there is something to be learned from this example 
which looks beyond individual cases of aggravated crime; 
something which respects human nature itself. The fair and 
obvious deduction from this history is, that the heart of man, of 
every man, is, by nature, desperately wicked. Do you ask 
whether this statement does not need to be qualified ; whether 
it is possible that the amiable, the refined, the engaging, the 
tender hearted, previous to conversion, must fall under the aw- 
ful censure of being entirely alienated from God, and of bearing 
upon them, to the eye of Omniscience, the marks of the curse? 
I answer, no qualification to this statement can be admitted: 
the doctrine is true, in all its length and breadth, that that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh ; no matter how much it 
may be moulded and polished by education, until it is new cre- 
ated by the Holy Spirit, it has in itself the elements of an eter- 
nal death. It must always remain true that the carnal mind, 
let it be found wherever or in whomsoever it may, is enmity 
against God ; is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be. 

If then you would form the most perfect idea of the depravity 
of the heart, I would not advise you to limit your views, or even 
to contemplate chiefly, those instances of daring and flagrant 
crime which outlaw their perpetrators from society, and for 
which the law demands either their liberty or their life ;—no, I 
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would advise you to enter into your secret chambers, and com- 
mune with your own heart; and if you do this honestly, faith- 
fully, and with an earnest desire to know the worst of your 
case, I venture to say, that the result will be a conviction that 
there is at least one heart which fully answers to the Bible de- 
scription of human de -pravity. And if you have no such im- 
pression: already, believe me, it is because you are a stranger to 
the business of self-communion. I have seen the man (and 
doubtless many of you have known similar instances) whose 
whole deportment had been amiable and —— ible, and 
who was strongly entrenched in a habit of self-righteousness, 
when he came under the awake ‘ning influences of ee Holy 
Spirit, declaring that his iniquities pressed him down to the 
earth, and scarcely venturing to lift his eyes to heaven. I have 
seen such a man turn pale with horror in view of f wha he saw 
of his own heart, and declare with agonizing earnestness that 
the mercy of God could not cover such enormous guilt, and 
that he must inevitably sink down beneath it into the gulf of 
despair ; when | knew that the time had been, that if he had 
been pressed with the necessity of regeneration, he would have 
doubted and cavilled, on the ground that he saw nothing in his 
own heart on whic h to predicate the necessity or the reality of 
such a change. 

Does any one ask, if the awful crime of Judas in betraying 
his Lord was only the legitimate operation of that ae inciple of 
depravity which reigns in every unrenewed heart, why then 
are not all men as bad as Judas? I answer. it is ‘ ecause they 
are subject to the restraining grace of God. Let the restraints 
which God in his providence imposes upon the depravity of the 
heart once be removed, and I care not how much of native 
amiableness there may have bee *n, you will see the standard of 
rebellion against God lifted high, and the evil pas sions of the 
soul coming forth in the madness of rage and desperation. Yes, 
I venture to say, that that very man who contemptuously de- 
nies the doctrine of depravity as a libel = human nature, 
and adduces his own experience as proof of it, has that in his 
heart, which, if it could pass under his eye, prewe completely 
cure him of his skepticism. And I am sure that the day will 
come when he will be cured of it; either by waking up to 
timely conviction and repentance, or by opening his eyes upon 
his ruin, when the case admits of no re medy, in the world of 
torment. 

Where then is there hope for the sinner? JI answer, in the 
sovereign influences of God’s Holy Spirit, and no where else. 
If the spiritual malady under which man labors was less deep,— 
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if it had not its hold in the very seat of thought and fe eling 
and action,—if it did not originate with man’s existence, 
grow with his growth, and strengthen with his strength, why 
then, perhaps, some agency might be relied on for efiecting a 
cure, short of that which i is absolutely divine ; but as it is, rely 
on it, unless God works, the sinner will never be saved. Min- 
isters may preach ever so eloquently, and pray ever so fervently, 
and converse ever so faithfully ; and experience proves the Bi- 
ble proves, that it will all be to no purpose, untess God put forth 
his almighty energy. The sinner must ‘fodeed wok out his 
salvation ; but God must work within him, both to will and to 
do. 

4. The history of Judas strikingly shows the strength of 
the beselling sin, or of the ruling passion. In his case, as 
we have seen, the passion which prevailed above all others, 
was covetousness—the love of money: and to the operation of 
this, we may refer, either directly or indirectly, every action 
that is attributed to him. W herefore was it that he objected to 
the affectionate expression of Mary towards her Lord, in pour- 
ing the ointment upon his head? It was that he wished the 
ointment to be sold, and to appropriate the avails of it in some 
way to himself. Wherefore was it that he formed the horrid 
purpose of betraying his Master; that he went to the Jews and 
covenanted with them to deliver him up; that he actually 


headed the murderous rabble that apprehended him in the gar- 
i ? 


den, and led him off to the high priest’s palace? Ah, it was 
the prospect of getting the thirty pieces of silver, that enchain- 
ed his heart, and made the crime of murder appear to him as 
lighter than nothing. And when goaded by his conscience 
until he could sustain the anguish no longer, he went out and 
hanged himself,—this too was all to be referred to the love of 
money ; for it was this that led him to the act which set con- 
science against him, until he was thrown into that state of des- 
peration which made him choose strangling rather than life. 
in short, every thing that he did, every thing that he suffered, 
was to be traced to the operation of this ruling passicn. 

Nor is this a solitary or a peculiar case. What was the rul- 
ing passion of that wonderful man whose name was so lately a 
terror among the nations, and who was at last exiled to a far 
distant speck of land on the wide ocean? Undoubtedly, it was 
ambition—the glory of earthly conquest. Now if you read the 
history of his life, you will find that this passion came out every 
where, and in every thing. It was this that brought his won- 
derful powers into exercise in framing so many malignant plans 
for subjugating his fellow-men. It was this that made him re- 
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gardless of the rights of nations ; that made him fearless of all 
personal danger ; that made his eye rest with delight on burn- 
ing cities; and made the groans of the dying fall like music 
upon his ear; and enable him to forget, amid the danger of 
arms and the shouts of victory, that he was filling the world 
with an ocean of blood. If, in estimating his character, you 
leave out of view his ruling passion, his whole conduct isa 
mystery; but his boundless ambition furnishes a solution of 
every thing that he did; of every thing that he suffered; of 
the crueity and the glory of his career on the one hand, and the 
deep degradation in which it terminated on the other.—And 
you may take the case of any other man, distinguished in the 
annals of crime, and you will discover, that to some one passion 
he has made himself a slave, and has sacrificed every thing. 
Nay, you may look around you, or, what may be more satis- 
factory still, you may refer to your own experience, and you 
will find that the ruling propensity controls your whole conduct, 
and gives a complexion to your whole character. Perhaps you 


may never have thought of inquiring what your ruling passion 


is; much less of observing its prodigious influence ; but both 
these are points fairly within your reach. Perhaps it is with 
some of you as it was with Judas,—the love of money. If you 


observe your feelings and your conduct, you will find that they 
take their complexion from this ; and that most of the evils into 
which you run are somehow or other connected with the desire 
tobe rich. Or, is the love of learning, or the love of influence, 
or the love of pleasure, or the love of ease, your ruling passion ? 
In each of these cases, the train of your thoughts, the current of 
your desires, the course of your actions, will be determined ac- 
cordingly. In most persons, there is some one passion or pro- 
pensity which greatly preponderates above the rest; and in 
some, as in the particular cases already referred to, it is so 
powerful as to break through all restraints, and subordinate 
every influence which it can command, to the accomplishment 
of its purposes. ‘To mention here only a single case ;—how 
the ruling passion of the drunkard dperates, to make him re- 
gardless of character, of fortune, of friends, of health, of life, of 
his immortal soul! Who has not seen him plunge into the 
abyss of destruction in obedience to this damning appetite, 
when there was every consideration that could be drawn, both 
from the present and the future, to make him pause, and re- 
treat, and reform, and live ? 

If such is the strength of the ruling passion, there is a lesson 
to be learned from it, both by the good and the bad. Sinners 
should learn how strong are the cords of iniquity by which they 
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suffer themselves to be bound. You flatter yourselves, perhaps, 
that you are voluntary in your wickedness, and therefore you 
can desist from it whenever you will; and hence you resolve 
that repentance and reformation shall be the work of a future 
day. But you greatly mistake, if you imagine that your evil 
habits—habits which bave grown with the growth and strength- 
ened with the strength,—are so pliable as to yield to the force 
of a mere volition. T hat ruling passion which subordinates to 
its ends every other passion, aud which is the central point of 
all action in the world within you, has a degree of strength 
which you have never imagined belonged to it; and though 
you are guilty in indulging it, you will never break its power 
without aid from on high. It is here especially that the de- 
pravity of your nature centres ; and to this point ought your 
efforts to be especially directed. Seek the aid of the Spirit of 
God without delay; and co-operate with him in delivering 
yourself from this wretched, spiritual thraldom. Rely on it, it 
will be a fearful thing to find yourself, on your death bed, with 
te ruling sinful propensity of your nature in its full strength, 
I dare not say that it cannot be broken even then ; for we have 
no right to fix a limit to God's sovereign grace ; but 1 may say, 
with my eye upon God’s word, and upon the whole record of 
human experience, that there is every probability, that he that 
is then filthy will be filthy still. 

Aud there is an important lesson here, too, for professing 
Christians ;—each one of you has a besetting sin. Admit that 
the power of sin has been broken in your hearts, and that you 
are delivered from its habitual dominion, as you certainly have 
been, if you have a good hope through grace, still you are, ina 
greater or less degree, the subject of depravity: and there is 
some one natural passion, or propensity, in which your depravity 
operates more than in any other. At that point, then, place a 
double guard. If you find yourself easily tempted by the wealth 
of the world, or its honors, or its levities, or any of its empty 
fascinations, there oppose the most resolute resistance ; and in 
this way, while you will gradually gain the victory over your 
besetting sin, your whole character will rise, beautiful and love- 
ly, towards the perfection of holiness. 


[To be continued.] 
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LetTers To A YounGa STuDENT IN THE First Stace 
or A LisperRAL Epucation. Boston: Perkins & Mar 
vin. 1832. pp. 174. 


Loud and frequent complaint of the quackery of what is 
called a “liberal education,” has been justly made, by the 
friends of sound learning and of the literary honor of our 
country. Professors in our schools of theology and medicine 
and law, have long deplored the unripe and partial scholar- 
ship, of the great mass of students who resort to them. Now 
and then, an individual mind of a peculiar original constitution, 
or that has enjoyed peculiar facilities for developement, may be 
found possessed of something that may be called mental dis 
cipline ; but in very many cases the teacher in these higher 
schools, has the sad fate of finding that his pupils, ‘ when for 
the time they ought to be teachers, have need that one teach 
them again which be the first principles ; and are become 
such as have need of milk and not of strong meat. 

Visit one of our theological seminaries,—(for we wish to 
speak of these particularly, though our remarks will apply with 
equal force to schools of medicine and law,)—inspect narrowly 
the mental character of its students,—test their habits of analysis 
and association,—examine them in the details even of language 
and of science ;—and it will be found that a very large proportion 
of them, have no practical power of abstraction, or combina 
tion, above many plain and sensible men, in ordinary life : 
that they associate almost entirely according to local and arbi 
trary laws ;—nay more, (and what is the more unpardona- 
ble, as being the result of sheer indolence,) that their knowl- 
edge of particalars even, is exceedingly meagre. Professor 
Stuart has feelinzly, and in sufficiently glowing colors, set 
forth the deficiency of students in a knowledge of Greek ;” 
but his exposé might, with equal reason, have been extended 
to everything else, relating to a complete and thorough educa- 
tion. Indeed, if the fact be so in regard to language, which 
any one of ordinary capacity may learn, and which makes 
comparatively small demands on the higher faculties, which are 
called into exercise in Mathematics and Philosophy, a fortiori, 
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what must be the fact in relation to these last? And it is just 
here, in respect to the analytical and discursive faculties, that 
the glaring deficiency of public education is seen. A very 
large proportion of students have no habits of philosophical 
analysis; they make no distinction between casual and fixed 
relations, they do not investigate the “ doctrines of things ;” 
a few facts, loosely and chaotically thrown together in their 
minds, constitute the sum of their knowledge ; and these they 
associate as arbitrarily, as Mrs. Quickly in the play,—* Thou 
didst swear to me on a parcel gilt goblet, sitting in my dolphin 
chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire, on Wednesday 
in Whitsun week, when the prince broke thy head for liken- 
ing him to a singing man of Windsor, &c.” 

Our picture may, perhaps, be highly drawn ; but we speak 
advisedly, when we give it as our opinion, that one half of 
our educated men, would find themselves sadly pushed in an 
argument, with many a man of no learning, but possessed of 
plain common-sense ; unless, forsooth, they should take ref- 
uge behind the hurd names of science, and entrench them- 
selves in learned gibberish. 

But seriously, the cause of learning and the church, is suf- 
fering on these accounts. Our colleges send send out too many, 
who are neither scholars, nor students. Many young men 
goto them, not so much to lay a foundation, broad and deep, 
for future acquisition and eminence, as to obtain a parchment, 
purporting to be an admitiatur, “ PRO MERITIS,” to all the 
immunities and privileges and honors of the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts; but which is, in reality, a mere “trick of 
the trade,” and the reward, as much of him who does not 
know how to decline “ penna,” or is ignorant of the first law 
of simple: suggestion, as of the man who has mastered the 
sublimest theorems of fluxions, or “ soared, with Plato, to the 
empyreal sphere.” 

We do not mean, in these remarks, to criminate the gentle- 
men who have the management of these institutions. Many 
of them have long felt, and lamented these evils, and have la- 
bored, in various ways, to provide a remedy. ‘They have ap- 
pealed to their pupils ;—have portrayed before them the pleas- 
antness and peace of the paths of wisdom ;—but their advice 
has been unheeded ;—the young men having never tasted the 
fruits of thorough study, unaccustomed to patient analysis, 
bound in the chains of indolence, and as the natural conse- 
quence, like the sluggard, “ wiser in their own conceit then 
seven men that can render a reason,” have disregarded all their 
admonitions, and vainly imagined that they had found “a more 
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excellent way.” Ifa young man has begun wrong, and en- 
tered college without a thorough acquaintance with the elements 
of science, the leopard may as well put off his spots, as he who 
has been thus accustomed to do every thing ill, learn to do it 
well. 

The guardians and instructers of our colleges have endeav- 
ored, too, to raise the standard of education, by increasing the 
requirements for admission to college. Their catalorues pre- 
sent a formidable array of studies preparatory for admission ; 
and we do not doubt that they mean what they say, and 
contemplate a rigid enforcement of these requisitions. 

But what, afier all, is the practical effect of this elevated 
standard ? A young man presents himself for admission to col 
lege. He has gone over the preparatory course of study. He 
is able to stumble along through the passages given him to 
construe in Virgil and Cicero, but is utterly ignorant of their 
scope and meaning—just able to seize here and there upon 
a few words that bear some resemblance to English words, and 
to guess out the rest ;—and as it respects grammatical forms, 
sufficiently versed in the declensions and conjugatfons to de- 
cline a noun, or verb, when he has been informed to what class 
it belongs.—He is thus examined. ‘The college is poor, de- 
pendant on its students for support. The professors would be 
glad to take an independent stand, but if they reject him, some 
other college will receive him. Perhaps his advantages have 
been meagre, or he was embarrassed at the examination. He 
will improve. May have done so. They conclude to receive 
him on ¢frial; intending, honestly, if at the end of the first 
term he be not found to have made sufficient progress, to ad 
vise him to wait a year. The end of the term comes, and he 
is still in the rear. But it is a very delicate matter to degrade 
ayoung man. He would feel the disgrace very sensibly ; per- 
haps take offence and leave the college. Besides, he is a moral, 
perhaps a religious young man. He will do good, though he 
be not a great scholar. He is recommended to study, during 
his winter’s vacation. He returns in the spring; but is just 
where he was, or has made very trifling advance. He enters, 
however, and goes on with his class; though instead of going 
thoroughly, he is now hurried over the new and more difficult 
parts of the “course,” for which his previous training has but 
poorly prepared him, and so is suffered to be carried through 
college by the mere force of gravity. 

This is no picture of fancy. It is what takes place every 
year in every college in the land. Said a gentleman to the 
writer a few months since, “I attended as examiner at the 
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last semi-annual examination of ——— College, and we found 
quite a number in the j junior and senior classes, who could not 
have stood an examination to enter college: but prescription 
and public sentiment would not permit us to degrade them.” 

We ask then again, What is the practical effect of the bul- 
letins and manifestoes annually published in the catalogues of 
our colleges? They do indeed in some cases operate “ in ter- 
rorem,” to stimulate an indolent student ; but farther than this, 
they have very little influence—and young students now gen- 
erally understand, that to have read over the preparatory stu- 
dies, however cursorily, is sufficient to secure their admission to 
college. 

Thorough reform, then, in the character of collegiate educa- 
tion, is utterly npracticah le, on the part of the instructers of 
colleges. If they try moral suasion, they do but charm in the 
ears of deaf adders who will not listen, charm they never so 
wisely. If they rise in their demands for admission, they 
cannot get students—till a healthier public sentiment shall 
sustain them in an independent position. All the efforts of 
professors in college to effect a radical reform in the mental 
habits of students who have been permitted to proceed thus far 
in a wrong course, whether by exhortation, or discipline, or in 
any other way, if not perfectly nugatory, Must at least fall far 
short of the desired end. Quinctilian was right when he said, 
“ natura tenacissimi sumus eorum que rudibus annis perce- 
pimus; et hec ipsa magis pertinaciter herent, que deteriora 
sunt.” ‘The remedy does not reach the source of the evil ; the 
hurt is but slightly healed by it. 

Appeals like Professor Stuart’s to the instructers of colleges, 
if they stop there, are of no avail. It is morally impossible for 
a professor in college, be he ever so skilful, or faithful. to break 
up all the wonted habits of the student of some three or four 
years standing. If he were to “bray him in a mortar w with a 
pestle,” his wrong habits would not depart from him. He has 
been accustomed to think that the mere reading of his classics, 
so far as to make out a tolerable sense, is all that is necessary. 
The ability to read over a whole book of Virgil or Homer at 
a single exercise, is in his estimation the perfection of scholar- 
ship. So far from having been led to the exercise of the higher 
criticism, the examination of the beauties of style, of the nicer 
shades of thought, and felicitous arrangement of sentiment in 
his author, he has not ever been taught to analyze a single 
sentence, nor is he able to assign any reason for the choice, or 
arrangement of a single word. And yet he can boast of hav- 
ing read this and that author, and imagines that he has ex- 
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hausted all their fulness and beauty. Vain, we repeat it, is the 
effort to reform sucha mind. ‘There needs a new creation. 

What then isto be done? We have taken, it is true, an 
extreme case. All students are not so deficient as our remarks, 
if taken in an unqualified manner, might imply. But such 
cases, and those too insulated, or rare, do exist in our best col- 
leges. And the great majority of students fall very far short of 
the standard to which they might attain. The looseness and 
desultoriness of mind we have described, is far more general 
than is commonly supposed. Mingle in the throng of theolog- 
ical students, as they leave the lecture room, and listen to their 


remarks upon the lecture. “ ‘That was a striking anecdote,” 
says one : “YT wish the Dr. would spice his lectures with more 
illustration,” says another; “he is usually dull,” “he is not 
practical enough.” ‘These, and such like remarks, are almost 


the only ones you will hear, while you may see here and there 
a silent, thoughtful student, whose intellect has been fed with 
the profound views and reasonings of the lecturer, retiring from 
the crowd, disdaining to waste his “ breathing thoughts” upon 
the superficialness and inanity around him. 

What then, we repeat it, can be done? We answer, lay the 
axe at the root of the tree. ‘I‘ake the student at the beginning 
of his course. When he first opens his Latin-grammar and de- 
clines “penna.” ‘Teach him principles. Learn him to think 
and reason. He will not be slow to appreciate the benefit and 
the pleasure of it himself. Proceed upon this plan. When he 
commences his Virgil and Cicero, unfold to him their beauties. 
Teach him to appreciate the terseness and strength of the lan- 
guage. Make him feel that thorough study is its own re- 
ward. lL.ay open to him the high objects of study. Disabuse 
him of the false impression, so common to the minds of young 
students, that much Anowledge is necessarily wisdom. Make 
him to understand that—“ non refert multa, sed multum” 
it matters not ho'v many things, but how much, he knows. 
Do this in the outset. Let him read an hundred lines of Virgil 
in a thorough, radical way, and he will feel himself a satisfac- 
tion, a confidence of knowledge, which he would not exchange 
for the superficial perusal of the whole Acneid. 

With such views we are prepared to welcome any effort 
which promises to remedy, in any measure, the evils of which 
we complain. I[t is with peculiar pleasure, then, that we no- 
tice the little volume whose title stands at the beginning of this 
article. We hope that it has already attracted the notice of 
most of our readers. T’o such of them as have read it, it need no 
commendation of ours. For such as have not, we subjoin some 
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brief analysis of it, interspersing such remarks as may be sug. 
gested by its topics. 

It is addressed toa Young Student, in the first stage of 
a liberal education. ‘This circumstance, as would naturally be 
inferred from what we have said above, gives it its chief ex. 
cellence. It begins at the right end. Dr. Miller’s Letters to 
theological students,—sound, judicious, practical and minute 
though they be, for reasons suggested above, do not meet the 
exigency of the case. There was needed a book, which should 
be to students at our academies, what Dr. Miller’s book is, to 
those for whom it was designed. And such an one, the Au- 
thor of the “ Letters toa Young Student,” has produced. It 
is written in a chaste, simple, and perspicuous style, and evin- 
ces, on every page of it, by the particularity of its details, and 
its perfect adaptation to the circumstances and wants of those 
to whom it is addressed, that its author was master of his sub- 
ject, and every way qualified to write a book for young men in 
these circumstances, having had experience in them himself. 

The book is eminently a practical one. It comes home to 
the “business and bosoms” of students, with a directness of 
appeal, and a consciousness of the soundness of its principles, 
which cannot fail, we think, to find a corresponding echo in 
the breast of every candid young man, who peruses it. We 
were particularly struck with this characteristic of the book, on 
comparing its table of contents with that of a book entitled 
“ Letters to a Young Gentleman commencing his education,” 
published a few years ago by a distinguished living author. 
One letter of the latter book, is on the “ Low state of Philoso- 
phy ;” another on “Brown’s theory of cause and effect ;” 
another “ onthe question whether Moses was the writer of the 
several books of the Pentateuch,” and the others on subjects 
equally intelligible and edifying toa young gentleman, just 
commencing his education. 

We surely need not say that our author has avoided all such 
transcendental things.—His first letter is introductory, and 
composed of “ general remarks on the formation of character” 

—setting forth, in a simple and convincing form, the high ob- 
jects of an education, the importance of a right beginning, the 
necessity of fixed principles, good habits, &c.—The second 
letter is on real/h, a subject that can never be agitated too 
much, or too early, in relation to a sedentary life. Would that 
we could transcribe with a pen of iron every precept of this 
letter, on the heart of every student, young and old, in this 
country. When will students learn that there is an education 
of the body, as important as that of the mind, and which can 
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no more be neglected without a sacrifice of coinfort and use- 
fulness, and oftentimes of life itself? Alas! this truth is often 
Jearned too late ;—and a broken constitution, shattered nervous 
syste, and a sad predisposition to disease, are the fruits of the 

rst years of the student’s course. 

The next two letters are on the subject of “ Intellectual 
habits.” ‘hen follow two on “ Moral habits ;’ and one more 
on “ College life,” closes the volume. 

In our previous remarks, we have alluded to the want of 
something in the early stages of study, calculated to educate 
(educo—i. e. to draw out) the mind. Our author’s hints on 
all the various points which go to form the student’s mental 
character, on his personal habits, on system, patient investiga 
tion, thorough analysis, &c., are the suggestions of a mind 
deeply imbued with sound philosophy, and accustomed to close 
and accurate observation. And we are fully persuaded that 1 
young man can ponder and practise the precepts he has given, 
and not make a wiser man. He will learn that every thing, 
his books, his intercourse, his walks, all the circumstances and 
relations in which he finds himself, are to be laid under con 
tribution, to the developement and strenvthening of his intel- 
lect. He will, in the very outset, acquire a habit of analysis, 
of * patient thought,” more invaluable to him, than the richest 
stores of acquisition. He will come, at a very early period of 
his course, to take large and comprehensive views of the ends 
and means of education, and learn to subject his partialities for 
some favorite science, or pursuit, to the higher object of mental 
symmetry and completeness. Nothing is more common than 
for students to conclude, “a@ priori,” that mathematics, or 
languages, or natural science, will be of no use to them. In 
every such case their feelings practise a delusion upon their 
better judgment. ‘The secret of their error is, that they do not 
love these studies. They do not love them, because they have 
never thoroughly understood, even their elements. Let the 
student, in the first instance, in the practice of the excellent 
rules of our author, lay a good foundation, and be thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the elementary principles of science ; and noth 
ing will be dull, or uninteresting to him. 

The minutize of Latin and Greek philology, and the theo- 
tems of Conic Sections, will have, for him, as many attractions, 
as ever his once favorite hobbies would have had. It is the 
happiness cf a well-disciplined mind, to be able to apply itself 
to any important subject, with alacrity and vigor. ‘To sucha 
mind, “dabor ipse voluptas est ;” and the more abstruse and 
difficult the subject of investigation, the higher the enjoyment 
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it experiences in the effort. A student trained up under the 
full influence of the principles of our author, will never, we are 
confident, join in the “ hue and cry” against “the prescribed 
course of study.” He will bow with deference to the wisdom 
and experience that have marked out this course. He will give 
due prominence to every part of it, satisfied of its symmetry 
and completeness, and having felt in his own experience the 
“commune vinculum,” of the sciences and the indispensable 
necessity of acquaintance with each to the complete develope- 
ment of his faculties. 

Such a student will be no literary dyspeptic, craving the most 
highly seasoned viands, and yet not able thoroughly to digest 
the simplest and plainest food ; but a man of a well-toned and 
vigorous system, to whom new facts are not an useless and 
cumbrous lumber, referable to no principle, and contributing 
neither to expand nor invigorate the mind, but the materials of 
productive thought, and the means of future acquisition. Trace 
the course of such an one up through the various stages of his 
progress, and we see him, not panting and fainting in the race, 
disheartened by the difficulties which accumulate at every step, 
and forced at last to take up with the pitiable salvo, that he has 
“no genius” for this and the other branch of study,—but urg- 
ing his way, with undaunted and accelerated step, through 
every difficulty, exulting in the very trials of his course, and 
turning them into the occasjons and the means of increased 
strength and zeal. “ Vires acquirit eundo;’ he craves no 
“ royal road ;” but finds, or makes, a way for himself. 

When we think of such an one, and compare his course 
with that of the miserable drivellers that so often pass under 
the name of students, we must confess our spirit is stirred with- 
in us. But when we reflect on what wrong principles young 
men are started in their course, and what misdirection is given 
to their efforts, honestly and wnirittingly, we are constrained 
to pity, not to blame them. Nor is it strange that their pri- 
mary teachers should mistake the right direction. 

A ready memory, and the ability to repeat strikiug facts and 
sentiments, is, in a young mind, much more brilliant, than 
any powers of thought and combination, which boys usually 
possess. Memory then is cultivated ; this faculty alone is 
sought to be developed ; and the young man by the time he 
comes to commence his preparation for college, is thoroughly 
imbued with the opinion, that the perfection of genius is, to 
possess a retentive memory and ready wit. Nothing can tend 
more directly to correct this mistaken apprehension in the 
minds, both of teachers and pupils, than a close adherence to 
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such a system of mental regimen as is contemplated in th> 
plan of our author. We regard the principles which lie at the 
bottom of his rules on “ Intellectual habits,” as the true philo 
sophy of education, which needs only to be made known, to 
command “the universal assent and approbation of men of 
sound and candid minds. 

Having said so much on the subject of mental discipline, we 
have space merely to glance at the infinitely more important 
subject of moral culture. Indeed, it is only in its relations to this 
better part of education, that we would ever speak of the im 
provement of the intellect. And we shall not be deemed her- 
etical, if we give it as our sober opinion, that much of the su- 
perficial piety that is found in our public institutions and sem- 
inaries, may be traced directly to the loose mental habits of 
students. Coleridge has an aphorism which has often seemed 
to us to contain the secret of the mushroom piety of many stu 
dents. “In the state of perfection,” says he, in his Aids to 
Reflection, “ perhaps all other faculties may be swallowed up 
in love, or superseded by immediate vision; but it is on the 
wings of the CueRueIM, 1.e. (according to the interpretation 
of the ancient Hebrew doctors,) the intellectual powers and 
energies, that we must first be borne up to the ‘ pure empy- 
rean.’ It must be seraphs, and not the hearts of imperfect 
mortals, that can burn unfuelled and self-fed.” A mind trained 
to vigorous action and effort, is the best substratum for vigorous 
piety. He who thinks intensely and independently on science, 
will, if pious, have profound and thorough views in religion. 
There is a mutual action betweeen the intellect and the heart : 
and as “one hour of solitude passed in sincere and earnest 
prayer,” (to borrow another of Coleridge’s burning thoughts) 
“or, the conflict with, and conquest over a single passion, of 
subtle bosom sin, will teach us more of thought, will more 
effectually awaken the faculty and form the habit of reflec- 
tion than a year’s study in the schools, without them ;” so, on 
the other hand, the perfect mastery of a theorem of Euclid 
will give a tone and vigor to the exercises of a pious mind, 
which weeks of vapid appeals to mere feeling and sympathy 
would never produce. 

The little volume before us, then, cannot but promote a 
healthy and vigorous piety, by reason of the increased tone it 
will impart to the whole mental constitution of the student. 
But it will exert a more direct and powerful influence still. In 
these days of excitement and action, the tendency of inexpe- 
rienced minds is to attach undue importance to sudden and vio- 
lent impulses, and to overlook the necessity of persevering vigi- 
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lance, and constant self-superintendence. Contemplative piety 
is, we fear, far too much neglected by students. ‘They forget 
that the education of the heart is as much a matter of philo- 
sophy, as the training of the intellect; that as much patient 
thought, and diligent study, and fixed resolution, and syste- 
matic discipline are requisite for the former work, as for the lat- 
ter. It is no Sabbath-day’s irksome retirement, nor occasional 
attendance at a protracted meeting which will “ bring under 
the body,” and develope and invigorate the principle of the 
spiritual life. Leviathan is not so tamed. Daily retirement 
and prayer, unremitted watchfulness and diligent keeping of 
the heart, are the only conditions of spiritual growth. A piety 
that has grown up under other influences than those of the 
showers and dews and sunshine, which are its usual and ap- 
pointed means of developement, must want that firmness of 
fibre and texture, which only can secure strength and perma- 
nence. 

It is the dictate of sound philosophy, that a man’s mental 
character, at any particular moment, is but the embodied result 
of all hjs previous mental exercises. And so of bis religious 
character, which is in fact but a part of this same mental con- 
stitution. The state of the man’s heart now, is just what all 
the antecedent influences and habits and exercises of it, have 
conspired to make it. Nor do the regenerating. and sane- 
tifying influences of the Holy Spirit, break up th's chain of 
cause and effect. Even in the most marked and sudden trans- 
formation of character, where there is most evidently a “new 
creation,” the consequences of this eternal and immutable law 
of sequences, are perceived in all their power. ‘The man of 
dissolute life, the worldling, or profane, does not find it an easy 
matter, even by the assistance of the Holy Spirit, to resist and 
overcome the power of his inrooted habit. When years even 
have passed away, and he has succeeded, in a great measure, 
In repressing its power, it sometimes, upon the recurrence of 
temptation, wakes up toa freshness and energy, of which its 
unhappy subject had been long unconscious. 

Of how much importance, then, that an engine of so vast 
a power as habit, should have all its*energies enlisted in favor 
of spiritual improvement. Let a young man form systematic 
habits of devotion and self-examination; let him subject his 
heart to such a rigid discipline as our author contemplates in 
his practical rules, and he cannot fail, if he have the “ root of 
the matter in him,” to make attainments in piety, while yet 
in his preparatory course, which might put to the blush, the 
irregular and fitful pietism of many a student in theology. 
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On the subject of these early attainments in piety, our author's 
remarks are so pertinent, and accord so entirely with our own 
views, that we give them at length. We quote them as a fair 
specimen of our author’s style and manner, though the body of 
his book is of a more business-like and practical character. 

“Beware of the delusive notion, that some future time 
will be more convenient for entire devotion to God. The 
pernicious influence of such a notion on Christian character, is 
seen in every walk of life. All Christians will acknowledge 
that they ought now to live for God alone. But how to do 
this they find not. ‘There are, at present, great difficulties in 
the way of entire devotion to God. ‘Their circumstances are 
unfavorable to the cultivation of ardent devotional feeling. But 
they hope their situation will be better soon. They are look- 
ing forward to a future period, when they confidently expect to 
find it much more easy to be eminently devoted Christians. 
They hope to have more leisure, or to be free from some strong 
temptations which now harass them, or to enjoy better religious 
privileges, or, in some other respect, to possess greater facilities 
for the cultivation of piety. Well, the anticipated time ar- 
rives. And it may be, the anticipated change of circumstances 
takes place. ‘They have more leisure. ‘They are delivered 
from some temptations, to which they had been exposed. They 
possess better religious privileges. But leisure hours may steal 
away the heart from God, as well as busy ones. And when 
one temptation passes away, some other usually takes its place. 
And the best religious privileges will not make it easy to “ cru- 
cify the flesh with the affections and lusts.” They find it diffi- 
cult still to give up the whole heart to God. But still they cling 
to their old delusion. ‘They again look forward to some future 
time, as the happy period when difficulties will all vanish away, 
and they shall become what the word of God requires them to 
be. Alas, how many go through life in this way, always 





‘¢ about to live, 
For ever on the brink of being born.” 





And yet they “die the same.” If saved at all, they are saved 
“as by fire.” Perhaps a student is in peculiar danger of fall- 
ing into such a course. His circumstances undergo some 
change, at every transition from one stage of study to another. 
And as he is constantly looking forward to some such transi- 
tion, it is not strange that a deceitful heart should lead him 
to neglect present effort, in the hope that a change of circum- 
stances will soon render high Christian attainments more easy. 

Such, I doubt not, is the course of many a Christian stu- 
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dent—if Christian he may be called, who is so unlike hig 
divine Master. At the academy he is pressed with study. He 
wishes to fit himself for college in as short a time as possible, 
His classical exercises seem to him to demand all his time, and 
all his strength. He can find but little leisure for the peculiar 
duties of religion,—but little time to read his Bible—to search 
his heart—to pray—to labor for the conversion of sinners 
around him. He acknowledges his worldliness. He even af- 
fects to lament it. But he hardly knows how he can de better 
just now. He lives, however, in hopes of better times. When 
he enters college, he doubts not he shall be a more devoted 
Christian. He will then, he hopes, have more leisure. He will 
not be required to accomplish the most he can possibly do in 
the studies of his class; but his daily task will be assigned. 
And he confidently expects to find ample time for the culture 
of his own heart, and for offices of Christian faithfulness to those 
around him. He soothes his conscience with many a bright 
picture of the excellent life he then will lead.— Well, the years 
of his academical course pass by. He enters college. But, 
alas! though circumstances have changed, his heart remains 
the same. He loves the world still. And even here the way 
of Christian virtue is difficult. Business presses upon him. 
Temptations cluster around him. Ambition woos and wins 
his heart. And he is now still more inclined than ever, to de- 
fer the work of entire self-denial to a more convenient season. 
But that convenient season, he thinks, is surely not far distant. 
He designs to become a minister of the gospel. And in the 
theological seminary, he confidently expects to find a happy 
retreat from temptation, and such facilities for the culture of 
pious feeling, that even his cold heart will be warmed, and his 
sluggish spirit roused. His companions will all be pious men— 
his studies sacred—his object holy. How can he fail there to 
make high Christian attainments ?—At length his college days 
are ended. Crowned with those academic laurels which fired 
his vain heart with ambition, and stole his affections from God ; 
he goes to the theological seminary. But even there he finds, 
that worldliness still cleaves to his spirit. 'The chains of sinful 
habit have become too strong to be easily broken. He finds it 
quite possible to be surrounded by pious men, and yet live far 
estranged from God—to study the “letter” of the divine word, 
and yet fail to catch the “Spirit” which “maketh alive.” He 
is, perhaps, a close student. He becomes skilled in all the 
minuitiz of sacred philology, and in every department of theo- 
logical science. And he maintains the form of godliness ; but 
he has very little of its power—And can he still quiet his 
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conscience in present worldliness, with the vain hope, that some 
future change of circumstances will bring him near to God ? 
Itiseven so. “Iam busied now,” he says to himself, “ with 
abstruse philological matters, and the subtleties of polemic theo 
logy. My companions are all pious men. ‘There are no im 
nenitent sinners in close connection with me, to excite feelings 
of holy compassion in my soul—to present their awakening 
claims to my prayers and my efforts. When I enter the min 
istry, the sense of its high responsibilities, and the sympathies 
of the pastoral relation, cannot fail to raise high the tone of 
pious feeling in my heart.”—Deluded man! He takes upon 
him the holy office of the ministry. And he maintains per 
haps a fair reputation. But he is still a “ half-way Christian.’ 

The habit of shrinking from present self-deuial, in the hope 
of finding entire devotion to God more convenient hereafter, has 
become so confirmed, that it seems almost impossible to break 
it, It goes with him tothe grave. And if he sink rot at last 
to the final abode of the hypocrite, he is, indeed, “ scarcely 
saved.” , 

Let me now say to you, my dear young friend, “ now is the 
accepted time” for entire devotion to God. You may be tempt 
ed now ; but so it will always be. Your present temptations 
may pass away, but others will come in their stead. It may be 
difficult now to keep near to God. But difficult it will alway 
be, till the “ flesh” ceaseth to “lust against the spirit,” and the 
world,” and the “god of this world,” to tempt you. Beware, 
then, of saying, I cannot be a devoted Christian now, but | 
hope to become one hereafter. Would you know what will be 
your character at college, or in the theological seminary, or in 
the Christian ministry,*just ask yourself, what am I now ? 
what habits am I now forming? These habits will abide with 
you, it may be, till your dying day. Give then, your whole 
soul to the Saviour now. And form such habits as you would 
be willing to carry with you into college,—the theological sem 
inary—the Christian ministry—-aye, and even to the judgment 
seat.”—pp. 110 —116. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


{As the season comes round in which renewed and increased exertions are 
called for in behalf of Sabbath Schools, we hope the following may prove 
timely and useful.] 


We come to a consideration of this subject, fully convinced that 
its importance has never yet been sufficiently felt, and that the ex- 
perience of one or two generations, will prove Sabbath Schools to 
be one of the most pewerful means of benefitting the human race, 

In the present exhibition of the advantages of Sabbath Schools, 
we will follow the light of prospective reasoning, without reference 
to any facts which experience may have shown. ‘These advanta- 
ges may be set forth, Ist, in the character of the Sabbath School 
pupils ; 2d, in the character of Sabbath Schvol teachers ; and 34d, 
tn the nature of the truths taught in these schools, and the circum- 
stances under which those truths are communicated. 

I. The character of Sabbath scholars, Both religion and phi- 
losophy show us the advantages resulting from the youthful age of 
the pupils in Sabbath Schools. It ts a rule of our holy religion, 
laid upon parents, to train up their children up in the way wherein 
they ought to walk through life. The obligation of this rule is not 
only felt in the heart which has been sanctified, but it is an element 
of the natural heart, placed there at creation, by the same God 
who afterwards inspired the wise man by whom it was written in 
Scripture. But while the duty is felt, few place sufficient reli- 
ance on the positive promise, connected with its performance. 
There are reasons to be found in all human hearts for this want 
of reliance upon the truth of this declaration. Were it to be felt 
as sensibly, and believed as strongly, as,our present existence, what 
a tremendous weiglit of responsibility would it bring upon every 
parent! How would it make every one concerned in the business 
of education, sensible that on his efforts hung, inevitably, the fu- 
ture character of his pupil! How would it teach us all to gather 
good and holy influences around the child: to remove from him 
all precepts and examples of evil, and to watch over him with un- 
slumbering anxiety, as a pledge committed to us, and to be ac- 
counted for by us, in the great day of the Lord! From this accu- 
mulation of care, labor, and responsibility, our evil natures lead 
us to shrink, and we become exceedingly ingenious in removing 
from our shoulders the burden. Now Sabbath Schools, in view 
of this Scripture, possess vast advantages for moulding the youth- 
ful character into forms of good, and sending their pupils forward 
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in the way they sheuld go in this life, to the life that is to come. 

In the light of philosophy these advantages may be seen as 
clearly as in the light of Scripture. In childhood the conscience 
possesses great sensibility and power. Its office is to report im- 
pressions of right and wrong, and thus to act as a check on our 
passions and appetites. It is vastly affected, however, by the 
training and education it receives: and if neglected or abused, 
becomes weaker and weaker, and nearly loses, at last, both its 
excitability, and its power of warning. If early nurtured and cul- 
tivated, its strength is increased. Habitual obedience to its dic- 
tates not only keeps it alive, but increases its guiding power. As 
by being often violated, it becomes blunted and deadened ; so the 
oftener it is awakened and obeyed, the more susceptible are we 
to its impressions, and the more confirmed in our habits of obedi- 
ence. 

Of these facts relating to conscience, Sabbath Schools avail 
themselves, and they ought to be appreciated as of inestimable 
value. 

Again. In childhood the mind is not hardened hy lonz-formed 
habits of evil thinking or acting. We cannot sufficiently bless 
God for the powerful auxiliary to the performance of duty , which 
he has given us in the force of habit. Nor can we guard, with 
too great caution and zeal, from perversion to evil purposes, this 
instrument which our heavenly Parent has given us for good. A 
habit ofanly kind is with difficulty overcome ;—it is a new-formed 
nature. But when made coincident with our original carnal and 
perverse natures, its energy is tremendously augmented. Sabbath 
Schools possess the advantage of anticipating this good or evil, 
and of turning this principle to great account in education. They 
avail themselves of the early disposition to imitate, and to form 
habits, and give such direction to these tendencies as may make 
them truly blessed. In this respect, they may be said to snatch 
from the author of evil, the instrument which he purloined from 
the armory of heaven, and turned against our race. Solomon had 
seen the force of this acquired nature, and calculated wisely on 
its power over human action, when he made the declaration be- 
fore alluded to. He saw the need of giving a very early bent to 
the mind, even in its leaf and twig, so that the branch and tree 
might be inclined to good. He had experienced the iron obsti- 
nacy of our wicked natures, when cased in the invulnerable ar- 
mor of habit. Experience is now, every day, showing in domes- 
tic circles, the truth of his assertion, and enforcing it by examples 
of both gladness and sorrow. 

And thirdly, philosophy coincides with religion, in exhibiting 
the advantages of Sunday Schools, by showing us that in child- 
hood the heart is filled with warm affections, reaching out for ob- 
jects on which to fix themselves, and which, by the blessing of 
the Holy Spirit, education may turn to pure and holy things. It 
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is delightful to contemplate the affections of the young ; their rich 
abundance ; their unsuspectingness ; how warmly they gush out; 
how guilelessly they centre on an object; —how tenacious sly and 
fondly they cling to it. But the fact that they so rapidly assume 
the complexion of those objects, on which they are allowed to 
pour themselves out, shows the infinite importance of securing 
them in behalf of truth and virtue ; and the advantages of Sabbath 
Schools in accomplishing this object, are most manifest. .We do 
not pretend to say that aught but the Holy Spirit can sanctify the 
heart. But we do say that his customary operations are by means 
and that this principle of human nature, may, by Sabbath School 
instruction, be made one of the most efficient means used by that 
blessed Spirit. 

II. The character of the teachers of Sabbath Schools shows 
us that creat advantages must result from Ms se Institutions, 

What are the teachers, and who are they? Are they hirelings, 
performing a task for selfish purposes? No. ‘Theirs are un- 
bought labors in the field of benevolence. ‘They are the disciples 
of Jesus Christ, coming to their work in the spirit of love,—love 
to God, and love to men. ‘Their purpose is to benefit, to the 
greatest possible amount, their pupils. They act under the im- 
pulse of motives which are gathered from both time and eternity. 
They know and feel that they are forming brothers and sisters 
husbands and wives, and parents and citizens, for this world ; él 
fixing the destiny of * souls that can never die in the world to come; 
and can their zeal be cold, their efforts smali, their success doubt. 
ful? Does not reason teach us even on mere human principles, 
that they, who act from such motives, and under such responsi- 
bilities, will advance vastly farther on the road to success, than 
they who are carried forward by the mere efforts of vold and cal- 
culating self-interest? The Bible declares this also. Nor is this 
coincidence between the light of nature and revelation a solitary 
one. In every case where human reason acts unrestrained by 
prejudice and passion, coincidence exists so far as reason can 
reach. ‘The Bible goes, however, far beyond human sagacity, in 
all cases; and in the present instance, it assures us that efforts 
made under such circumstances, are certain to secure God's 
blessings, not only for those who labor, but for the object of their 
exertions. It tells us that our Father in heaven, from whom com- 
eth every good gift, is delighted to behold the creatures of his 
hands engaged in the same benevolent work, in which he is him- 
self engaged ; and that his hand is extended to aid their efforts, 
and bless them to their full desire. Can the advantages of such 
teaching be doubted ? 

The instruction is given with many prayers, which, like sweet 
incense, come up before the Lord, and find favor. So that by a 
triple cord—the three-fold cord of untiring zeal, disinterested ex- 
ertion, and believing prayer, are temporal and immortal benefits 
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secured to this teaching. And this glorious combination of en- 
couraging circumstances ought to give us full faith in the expect- 
ed advantages of these institutions. 

III. We now-pass to a consideration of the advantages which 
may be expected from the nature of the truths taught in Sabbath 
Schools, and some further circumstances under which they are 
inculcated. 

The instructions of the Sabbath School are wonderfully fitted 
to affect the youthful heart. They are from the word of God, and 
teaching from the word of God, comes home to the feelings of a 
child like no other instruction, It excites his interest, and wins 
his affections beyond every thing else. In all story or song, there 
js nothing found like the Bible,—so simple in pathos, so engross- 
ing in interest, so elevating in influence. The whole relation of 
God’s doings towards the children of men; the creation of the 
world; the entrance of sin into paradise ; the patriarchal history ; 
the wanderings, settlement, elevation to power, and the decline of 
God’s chosen people ; the coming of Messiah, and his character 
and life, are listened to as no human production ever was; while 
they impress themselves most dee ply on the memory, and enter 
more completely into the heart of the child than any thing else 
ever does or can. ‘The influence upon conduct, exercised by the 
heart, is very powerful, whether it be in deterring from evil, or 
encouraging to good ;—and we can readily calculate the advanta- 
ges to character, both individual and general, that must be pro- 
duced by a system of education which engages the affections in 
behalf of virtue. 

But not only is that Scripture truth which forms the principal 
part of Sabbath School instruction, engaging in manner and 
pleasing in incident; it is also important in principle, and advan- 
tages must follow from its inculcation in this respect. It teaches 
the way to eternal life; and, although its lessons may not be 
blessed at once to the conversion of the soul, yet is it the most 
common and powerful agent of the blessed Spirit in producing 
that effect. Moreover, an early acquaintance with the Bible, as 
observation and experience have both shown, is the most certain 
protection against skepticism and infidelity, even though conver- 
sion should not take place. That feeling of awe, with which the 
Sabbath scholar is accustomed to regard the word of God, togeth- 
er with the influence which its maxims never altogether fail to 
exert over his actions, is the greatest defence to a yet unsancti- 
fied mind, against the attack of the scoffer and unbeliever. Such 
are the truths of the Bible, that, being received into the young 
heart, before the devices of Satan and the growth of sin have har- 
dened it and blinded its moral vision, they in a great measure 
forestal the evil which might otherwise be lod, ged there; so that 
the internal convictions of a mind once effectually imbued with 
them, become, as it were, a part of its elemental character, against 
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which the enemies of truth, and even a wicked life may long la- 
bor in vain. It is to be hoped, too, that conversion may take 
place immediately ; and this, more than it has been, should be 
the object of Sabbath School instruction, namely, not only the 
fortification of the mind against temptation and the preparation of 
it for conversion in coming years, but its immediate conversion 
now while young. 

Connected with the inculcation of Scripture truths is one cir- 
cumstance, with the mention of which, this brief view of the ad- 
vantages of Sabbath Schools, will be closed. ‘The day of instruc- 
tion is the holy Sabbath ;—God’s own chosen day. The toil, and 
care, and bustle of the world, are banished from recollection, and 
a calm is spread over the mind which fits it for the reception of 
truth. Even the youngest scholar feels solemn, amid the general 
solemnity and stillness around him; as the bells toll forth their 
music, and as the prayer of his teacher ascends to that God whose 
house he is in, and whose day itis. ‘The effect of such seeming- 
ly small things, is immense, in predisposing the mind to the re- 
ception of profitable instruction, and should, by no means, be for- 
gotten. Irom the school-room the pupils go to the congregation, 
composed of their parents and older friends, and again hear the 
truths of the Bible taught, to the solemn and attentive audience. 
Thus every circumstance seems calculated for effect,—salutary, 
holy effect. We know not how a scheme of instruction could 
have been devised more perfect in its adaptation to produce the 
desired results, than that of Sabbath Schools. Without examin- 
ing the testimony which experience has borne to the advantages 
that they have produced; without recounting the thousands who 
have been converted by their means; or the extraordinary effect 
they have had in a few years on the moral tone of society ; or the 
wonderful rapidity which has marked their increase aud exten- 
sion ; but Jooking merely at the character of their pupils, and of 
their teachers; the benevolent zeal which originated and carries 
them onward ; the nature of the instruction, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of solemnity under which it is given, we are ready to 
repeat the assertion with which we commenced, that the advan- 
tages which have resulted, and must result, from these schools, is 
altogether beyond present estimation. 


We had hoped to publish in this number another miscellaneous article or 
two and several notices of recent publications, but for want of room they are 
necessarily omitted. 











